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PREFACE 


a. program of school experimen- 
tation described in the following 
reports is an outgrowth of cooperation 
between the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Public Schools and the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. 

Ina very real sense this is experimen- 
tation at the grass-roots level, since it 
is taking place in a typical Midwestern 
city school system under normal teach- 
ing conditions and is concerned with 
the improvement of instruction in the 
public schools. Definite values are ac- 
cruing to the local schools from studies 
which are in progress and the consulta- 
tion which is being provided. The va- 
nety of experiences which the students 
are having and the extent of growth 
which is taking place among the teach- 
ers in the schools are some of the evi- 


Cooperative Research and 
Curriculum I mprovement 


dences of real gains recognized in the 
local school system. 

The Public Schools of Battle Creek 
wish to express appreciation to the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for their 
collaboration on these studies. It is 
gratifying to cooperate with the Insti- 
tute in this program and Battle Creek 
is looking forward with enthusiasm to 
certain new projects which are under 
way. 

It is hoped that the ensuing descrip- 
tion of the program as it has developed 
to the present time may prove of in- 
terest to others concerned with the im- 
portant work of the experimental im- 
provement of secondary education in 
the public schools of America. 

Vircit M. Rocers 
Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Introduction 


TT progress report of research 


presented herewith deals with 
problems involved in initiating and de- 
veloping a general education course 
called “Basic Living” for all tenth 
grade youth in the Battle Creek High 
School. The cooperative research team 
is composed of teachers, local consul- 
tants, and consultants from the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The progress report 
covers three years of activity, 1946 to 
1949. 

A major potentiality of cooperative 
research for curriculum improvement 
is its effectiveness in reducing the lag 
between educational theory and gen- 
eral knowledge on the one hand and 
educational practice on the other. 
This lag cannot be reduced signifi- 
cantly from laboratories or armchairs. 
It must be reduced at the point of ac- 
tion. General knowledge about prob- 
lems of young people, for example, 
must be translated into specific knowl- 
edge about particular youth in a spe- 
cific cultural context. Similarly, a learn- 
ing theory must be translated into 
operation in a specific situation with 
a specific group of learners. These 
translations are a primary function of 
the educational practitioner, but to as- 
sume that he will be able to perform 
this function without assistance is to 
deny well-known facts. It is here that 
customary educational strategy seems 


to have been faulty and non-creative, 
It has neglected to take into account 
the need for specific processes to ac- 
celerate the translation of theory and 


general knowledge into practice. Co. | 


operative research, with its orientation 
to specific school-community situa 
tions, its emphasis on problems indige- 
nous to the situation, its provision for 
participation on the part of the practi- 
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tioner in the research needed to guide | 


and appraise action and change, offers 
real possibilities for reducing the lag 
between theory and practice in curric- 
ulum improvement. 

Although the progress report of the 
Battle Creek-Institute cooperative pro}- 
ect emphasizes the pedagogical, there 
are some features of interest from a 
scholarly or scientific point of view. 
The experience of the cooperating 
group has shown that when a practical 
research project which deals with the 
real problems of life is undertaken, thi 
project soon involves many kinds of 


a 


_ 


scholarly activity and many types of ' 


intellectual endeavor. It calls for co- 
operative problem solving _ becaus 
problems which no one teacher cat 
solve alone are involved. It calls for ex- 
perimentation and scholarly endeavor, 
for teachers soon discover that they 
must increase their store of knowledge 
drawn from the various academic dis 
ciplines. We have found, too, that set 


ous research on practical problens | 


sooner or later calls for more basic te 
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INTRODUCTION 


search. The cooperating teachers dis- 
cover the need for new kinds of knowl- 
edge not provided by the existing dis- 
ciplines. And finally, cooperative re- 
search involves emotions as well. It de- 
mands of the cooperating teachers a 
high degree of moral integrity. 

The purposes of preparing this re- 
port just now are several. First, the 
cooperative project is now entering a 
new phase and it was thought that this 
would be a good time to take stock of 
what has been done and to describe to 
others the experiences of the cooperat- 
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ing group. Second, it is hoped that this 
report, even though incomplete, will 
stimulate more interest in cooperative 
action research and evoke constructive 
criticism from interested educators. 
And finally, a report at this time was 
thought desirable to care for the many 
requests received by the Battle Creek 
schools for information concerning the 
tenth grade general education course. 
Husert M. Evans 

STEPHEN M. Corey 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 

of School Experimentation 


Membership of Cooperating Group 
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I. Development of the Cooperative 


Situation and Cooperating Group 


HIS progress report of the Battle 

Creek-Institute cooperative cur- 
riculum project is divided into six parts. 
Part I contains a description of the de- 
velopments leading to the establishment 
of the Battle Creek action situation and 
the cooperating teaching group. Parts 
Il and III deal with the major problems 
central to the development of the Basic 
Living course: content and learning 
materials, the problem-solving ap- 
proach, and the group process. Fol- 
lowing these sections is a report of the 
testimony given by the tenth grade 
students regarding how they feel about 
their Basic Living experiences. In Part 
V next steps now under way are de- 
scribed briefly, and the final section 1s 
a description of how the Basic Living 
teachers feel about their experiences 
with the cooperative research project. 


BATTLE CREEK SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY SETTING 
Battle Creek is a Midwestern city 
with a population of approximately 
50,000. Along with the breakfast food 
industry, several well-known metal 
and metal products industries located 
there provide various job opportunities 
and a relatively stable economic base 
for the community. In addition, the 
United States Army has a large per- 
manent installation in Battle Creek and 
another nearby. 


The Battle Creek School system is 
modern and forward looking. Thirteen 
elementary schools, which enroll 4,000 
boys and girls; four junior high schools, 
with an enrollment of nearly 2,000; a 
single senior high school of 1500 stu- 
dents; and professional personnel of 
some 350 teachers, principals, and 
supervisors constitute the system. Al- 
though there is a central administrative 
staff, much of the administrative ac- 
tivity is decentralized and the school 
building is considered the basic unit. 
General policies and programs are ar- 
rived at on a system-wide basis and al- 
most all of the teachers participate in 
policy making either at the building 
level or centrally through their repre- 
sentatives. Curriculum development is 
basically a responsibility of the individ- 
ual school group, although each school 
works in close cooperation with other 
schools through their central commit- 
tees. This policy of decentralizing ad- 
ministration and responsibility for cur- 
riculum improvement seems to work 
well, if the reactions of the teachers are 
a criterion. 

School-community relations are su- 
perior for a community of this type. 
There is an active Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee, which studies and makes 
recommendations regarding the needs 
of the school in the areas of finance, 


physical plant, and curriculum. The | 
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SITUATION AND GROUP 


Parent-Teacher Association is an in- 
tegral part of the educational enterprise 
and the Parent—Teacher-Student Or- 
ganization is particularly active in 
senior high school. While the Battle 
Creek community would probably be 
classified as conservative by sociolo- 
gists, it has been and is progressive in its 
outlook toward its schools. During the 
past five years many changes have oc- 
curred in the school system and in the 
education program. The community 
has not only tolerated these changes 
but has even encouraged them. The 
citizens in Battle Creek are unquestion- 
ably interested in their schools. They 
want not only more education for all 
their children and young people but 
ment of cooperative research on curric- 
ulum problems is concerned. 

better education as well. This is ex- 
tremely important as far as the develop- 


DEVELOPING THE COOPERATIVE 

SITUATION 

The story of the development of the 
cooperative situation may well begin 
with the school survey, still fresh in 
the memory of all school personnel 
who were then in the system. During 
the latter part of W orld War Il, the 
School Board arranged for a compre- 
hensive school surv ey by a large Mid- 
western univ ersity. The surv ey was 
carried out mainly by members ‘of the 
staff of the univ ersity with some assist- 
ance and cooperation from local per- 
sonnel. The results of the survey were 
important in relation to the develop- 
ment of the Battle Creek situation for 
several reasons. First, the survey, even 
with its limited local participation, did 
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make many teachers more sensitive 
to important curriculum problems. 
Second, it aroused constructive public 
interest in the schools. Third, it initi- 
ated a series of Board actions that re- 
sulted in new professional educational 
leadership. 

Many of the survey recommenda- 
tions were concerned with the curric- 
ulum, but they assumed a continuation 
of essentially the same structure. For 
example, it was recommended that the 
senior high school examine its program 
from the standpoint of general educa- 
tion. The suggestion was made that 
fewer elective courses be offered and 
that more courses be required in certain 
departments, particularly science and 
social studies. This approach to general 
education involved little change in the 
organization of the school’s offerings. 
Whether or not requiring more existing 
courses would move the senior high 
school toward better general education 
for all its students is debatable. At least 
this was the judgment of many of the 
teachers in senior high. Other recom- 
mendations pointed out the need to re- 
formulate objectives, improve the con- 
tent of courses, improve the methods of 
teaching, give more attention to indi- 
vidual differences, and improve teach- 
ing assignments by relating them more 
closely to the specialized training of 
the teachers. The survey also called at- 
tention to the high percentage of fail- 
ures, particularly among students in the 
general curriculum, and recommended 
that the school institute a more sys- 
tematic study of dropouts. 

The year following the publication 
of the report, the staff of the senior 
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high school undertook a study of the 
total high school program. Some new 
data were gathered regarding failures 
and dropouts, and a study was made of 
the problems of the entering students 
as revealed by the Mooney Problem 
Check List. A number of problems 
were uncovered by these studies, but 
many of them were of the kind which 
indicated that students were not meas- 
uring up, in one way or another, to the 
standards set by school and commu- 
nity. For example, failures were high 
among certain groups of students in 
certain subjects. Participation in extra- 
curricular activities among certain 
groups was low. The number of drop- 
outs seemed unreasonable in the light of 
the job opportunities available in the 
community. 

While the senior high school staff 
was engaged in this series of studies, 
the central office asked the staff if it 
would be interested in joining with 
the Horace Mann-—Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation in a coopera- 
tive curriculum study. The staff agreed 
that it would, if the study could be 
arranged to the satisfaction of all. A list 
of problems which the high school staff 
thought were most important in their 
situation and on which it would like to 
work with an outside group was pre- 
pared. These problems were submitted 
to the Institute, with the result that six 
of the high school teachers were sent to 
a workshop in New York for further 
study of the proposed cooperative 
project. Eventually, a satisfactory 
agreement was reached between the 
Battle Creek Public Schools and the 


Institute, and a consultant from the In- 


stitute was assigned to the project. This 
occurred in the spring of 1946. 

Before we discuss further the de- 
velopment of the cooperative situation, 
it might be advantageous to look at the 
problems submitted by the senior high 
school as the basis for a cooperative 
study, and to examine the nature of the 
working relations between the Insti- 
tute and the Battle Creek schools. 

The problems submitted by the 
senior high school staff to the Institute 
were six in number, as follows: 


1. How can counseling best serve the 
needs of individual students? 

2. How can the program of studies be 
set up to provide freedom for meeting 
student needs? 

3. How can the high school program 
be made to serve the needs of the total 
school population with a resultant reduc- 
tion in the dropout rate? 

4. How can a curriculum be planned 
to provide an adequate general education 
for all high school youth? 

. How can work experience be made 
a par of the high school curriculum? 

. How can the work of all levels of 
he school system be more closely re- 
lated? 


Because of the importance of prob- 
lem selection and definition in coopera- 
tive research, these problems as stated 
are of interest. All are phrased in very 
general terms. Each question refers to 
a problem area. Taken together, the 
questions encompass considerable ter- 
ritory. In no instance is the problem 
defined with sufficient precision to 
serve as a starting point and guide for 
working out a solution. However, the 
questions as asked can be taken as a first 
step along the road to the problem def- 
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nition required in cooperative research. 
Two further points should be noted. 
The problems, general as they are, rep- 
resent the judgment of the senior high 
school staff regarding important diffi- 
culties it was facing. Because this initial 
statement of problems came early in the 
cooperative relationship, it was possible 
for those persons likely to be involved 
in the study to participate in further 
refinement of the problem definition so 
that research and action might be 
furthered. 

The cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Institute and the Battle 
Creek schools was quite simple. No ex- 
change of money was involved. The In- 
stitute agreed to furnish assistance to 
the senior high school staff, particularly 
with respect to research and experi- 
mentation. The Battle Creek schools 
agreed to make changes in the local 
situation necessary to provide a proper 
setting for the research and to organize 
a group of teachers who would be pri- 
marily responsible for developing the 
cooperative project with the Institute. 
Further, the Battle Creek schools 
agreed to provide additional local con- 
sultant help and to furnish whatever 
funds might be needed to move the 
project along. 

The first year of the cooperative 
project (1946-47) involved an explora- 
tion and study of the high school situa- 
tion in order to locate and define the 
problems and to structure a cooperative 
situation where intensive work could 
be done. An early decision was made to 
concentrate on health education and 
the communication arts. Later, the staff 
agreed to start with health education 


and to delay work on the communica- 
tion arts. After a preliminary survey, 
the Advisory Council of the staff ap- 
pointed a special committee to carry 
through the work. 

This Health Committee was com- 
posed of a physical education teacher, 
a health education teacher, a home eco- 
nomics teacher, a counselor, a biology 
teacher, and the teacher of home nurs- 
ing. The high school principal and the 
director of counseling and research 
acted as local consultants, and the In- 
stitute representative as a visiting con- 
sultant. This was the first working 
group; it was established to explore 
the problem area and to structure a 
situation for intensive work. 

One of the first things that the 
Health Committee did was to involve 
the whole high school staff in a ques- 
tionnaire study of how health in the 
high school could be improved. The re- 
sults of this questionnaire revealed that 
the teachers were annoyed by a num- 
ber of inadequate physical facilities. 
Among other conditions, they reported 
inadequate ventilation, irregular heat, 
poor lighting, unsanitary toilets, no 
soap, and dirty erasers. They called 
attention, furthermore, to the fact that 
many students were suffering from 
eyestrain or hearing difficulties and 
many were ill-informed concerning 
contagious diseases and other kinds of 
ill health. Some of the teachers recom- 
mended strongly that more recognition 
be given the mental and emotional 
stresses within the high school. Almost 
all teachers raised the question of poor 
posture in the classroom. 

Steps were taken at once by the 
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Committee, aided by the administration 
and other teachers, to correct a number 
of these faults. Eye screening and hear- 
ing tests were given, patch tests and X 
rays were administered to all students, 
the heating and ventilating system was 
adjusted, and a survey was made to find 
out in what ways mental and emotional 
conflicts were being resolved in the 
school. The survey indicated that 
something was being done about these 
conflicts through the guidance pro- 
gram, extracurricular activities, and by 
the practice of allowing students a 
greater degree of self-expression in 
classroom discussions. In addition, 
there were indications that the guided 
reading program helped some young 
people to better understanding of 
themselves and others. 

The “research” and action carried 
on by the Health Committee were im- 
portant in many ways. They helped 
to develop the eventual cooperative 
situation. The whole staff was involved 
in the questionnaire study and many 
members were directly involved in the 
action program, which was based on 
the results of the questionnaire. Many 
teachers became aware of certain basic 
health problems, and the level of con- 
cern for the personal development of 
boys and girls was raised. Many mem- 
bers of the staff recognized that health 
was more than a matter of physical fit- 
ness. In its study of the total high 
school situation, in discussions with 
consultants and with individual teach- 
ers, the Health Committee came to 
realize that the dropout problem, 
failures, discipline problems, unhappi- 
ness of boys and girls, inadequate par- 


ticipation in out-of-class activities, and 
many other “problems” were related to 
student health and to the quality of the 
total school program. The Health 
Committee learned that there was no 
spot in the school program where an 
large number of youth could discuss 
their personal-social problems and find 
help in resolving them. 

In all of this, the sophomore or tenth 
grade group seemed to be hit hardest. 
A greater percentage of dropouts and 
failures than was warranted by their 
total numbers came from this group. 
Many of the most severe discipline 
problems were tenth graders. As a re- 
sult of these studies and many informal 
interviews with sophomore students, 
the Health Committee concluded that 
the sophomore group was the real “hot 
spot” in the high school. In a general 
way, this seemed to be true for all 
the sophomore students, regardless of 
whether they dropped out. At this 
point, the Health Committee decided 
that it had enough data and had thought 
the problem through far enough to 
make the following recommendations 
to the staff: 


1. The counselors should be informed 
about the known pertinent facts concern- 
ing a pupil’s health, and all necessary facts 
should be readily available to the teacher. 

2. An experimental core course a 
herein outlined should be required of 
all sophomores. The course should be 
divided into periods of nine weeks each, 
as follows: 


(a) A period of orientation to help 
the entering student with his neces- 
sary adjustment to the senior high 
school. 

(b) A study of the fundamentals of bi- 
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ology as they relate to the human 
body. 

(c) Instruction in social problems con- 
cerned primarily with the amenities 
of everyday living. 

(d) Studies in food selection. 


3 There should be an organized health 
council including a parent, a counselor, a 
student, a classroom teacher, a nurse, and 
a custodian, the duties of which would be 
to help solve health problems or bring 
them to the attention of proper authori- 
ties. 

4. There should be a policy and prov i- 
sion for emergency hospital attention of 
students. 


Of the four recommendations the 
second one, concerning the experi- 
mental core course, was of most im- 
portance to the development of the 
cooperative research project. It was 
this recommendation that drew the 
greatest discussion and the sharpest 
comments. Many staff members took 
issue with the “required” stipulation, 
raising questions about how such a 
course could be worked into the pro- 
gram without eliminating something 
which might be more valuable to the 
students. The Health Committee stuck 
to its guns and was aided by a con- 
siderable number of other teachers. 
After a good deal of give and take, 
the staff decided that the second rec- 
ommendation should be considered 
further and instructed the Health Com- 
mittee to develop plans for an experi- 
mental core course and report back at 
a later date. 

The Health Committee now con- 
centrated its full attention upon the 
experimental core course, leaving the 
other recommendations to the admin- 


istration and other staff members for 
their consideration and action. By this 
time, the Committee was much closer 
to definition of a situation where in- 
tensive work could go on. Through its 
questionnaire study, interviews, and 
discussions with the staff as a whole, it 
had helped to sensitize the teachers to 
several aspects of the health problem 
without alienating too many colleagues. 
It was clear that the Committee’s 
recommendation regarding a “core” 
course needed investigation before a 
more detailed proposal could be made. 
It was at this point, February 1947, that 
the local and the Institute consultants 
began to work intensively with the 
Health Committee. 

A further study of the experimental 
“core” recommendation revealed sev- 
eral complications. First of all, arrange- 
ment of the course in nine-week 
periods seemed unwise. It would be 
difficult to get personnel to teach the 
four units during the year. Continuity 
would be hard to maintain. It would 
be difficult to build effective group life 
if the young people had to change 
teachers every nine weeks. The sepa- 
ration of boys from girls for part of 
the instruction did not seem advisable. 
Effective evaluation of the program as 
recommended would be impossible. 
Objectives associated with group guid- 
ance could hardly be achieved. Other 
questions were raised concerning the 
advisability of thinking in terms of a 
fixed body of subject matter. Addi- 
tional difficult problems were implied 
by the following questions: Should the 
course be required of all the sopho- 
mores? If so, would the faculty go 
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along? If it is decided that an experi- 
mental core course should be devel- 
oped, can teachers be found who are 
able to cope with the variety of teach- 
ing that would be necessary over a pe- 
riod of two semesters? Should credit 
be given for such a course? If it is 
given, would the state and other ac- 
crediting agencies recognize it? Should 
an all-out effort be made for a general 
education emphasis and implementa- 
tion instead of a tenth grade course? 
The Health Committee next started 
on another round of study, discussion, 
and interviewing. Working closely 
with the consultants, the Committee 
investigated the experiences of other 
schools, talked with state authorities, 
the central administration, and the 
junior high school teachers, and con- 
ducted still more interviews with 
sophomore students. After a great deal 
of discussion and work the Committee 
came to the following conclusions: 


The course should be continuous and 
oriented to general education. It is to be 
called “Basic Living.” 

Groups should be taught by a single 
teacher throughout the y car. 

The course should be required of all 
sophomores for one hour a day for one 
year. 

The school should give credit for the 
course on the same basis as the other 
courses in the program. 


The Health Committee had now 
rather clearly defined the cooperative 
situation for intensive work. But before 
these decisions could be presented to 
the staff in the form of a recommenda- 
tion it was necessary to work out some 
description of a possible general educa- 


tion program. The Committee felt that 
it was highly unlikely that the staff 
would approve the recommendations 
unless they had some idea of what the 
actual teaching situation would be like. 
Therefore, the Committee prepared a 
tentative outline of major areas to be 
included in the general education pro- 
gram for all sophomores. 

In doing this the Committee did not 
feel that the proposed outline should 
prescribe what was to be done. They 
felt that the teaching group should 
make this decision. They also felt that 
the young people to be involved in the 
work should have something to say 
about the actual experiences included, 
Nevertheless, they made a real effort 
to work out a desirable program of 
general education for all sophomores. 
The major “units” of the proposed 
course were: 


Knowing our school. 


The food we eat. The nutritional prob- 
lems of young people, particularly as 
these problems bear on their personal, 
physical, social, and psychological de- 
velopment. 

How our bodies work. Experiences deal- 
ing with the growth processes, inheri- 
tance, changing human behavior, the em- 
bryological development of the human 
species, and the relation of the environ- 
ment to health. 

Understanding ourselves and getting 
along with others. Personal and social 
responsibility, home and family relations, 
guideposts for achieving a happy family 
life, mental health, and the need for the 
development of a philosophy of life. 


Personal and community health. 


The total high school staff approved 


the report and recommendations by a 
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majority vote and suggested that steps 

be taken immediately to set up the 

cooperative situation and select a group 

to develop the work with the sopho- 

more students. How the work group 

was organized is described in the latter 
art of this section. 

The further structuring of the co- 
operative situation was largely an ad- 
ministrative problem. The incoming 
sophomore class was divided into 
groups of 25 to 30 on a heterogeneous 
basis as far as individual programs 
would permit. Groups were scheduled 
in every period except one, which was 
reserved as a planning hour for the co- 
operative teaching group. Require- 
ments in biology and social studies at 
the tenth grade level were removed in 
order to make room for the new Basic 
Living course. 

Adequate housing for the Basic Liv- 
ing situation presented a problem. No 
existing room was suitable for the kind 
of group activities contemplated. After 
a careful survey of available space, six 
rooms were selected in one end of the 
high school building, and during the 
summer months these rooms were com- 
pletely renovated. Fixed seats and 
benches were taken out and replaced 
by tables and chairs. Bookcases were 
built, generous bulletin board space 
was provided, and the rooms were 
painted in cheerful colors. 

The problem of learning materials 
could not be given very serious atten- 
tion until more definite plans had been 
made regarding the nature and struc- 
ture of the Basic Living situation. The 
Health Committee made a preliminary 
survey of materials which might be 


suitable for teachers and students in 
connection with certain phases of the 
proposed course. A limited amount of 
material was ordered, but most of the 
money budgeted for this purpose was 
withheld to be spent later as needed. 

Looking back over the develop- 
ments, it can be seen that the co- 
operative situation and the proposed 
direction for its working out were re- 
lated to the original six problems sub- 
mitted to the Institute, particularly the 
first four (see page 412). As far as the 
sophomore group was concerned, it 
seemed reasonable to expect that coun- 
seling of individual students could be 
improved, that increased freedom for 
meeting student needs could be real- 
ized, and finally, that some progress 
might be made not only in reducing 
the number of dropouts but also in de- 
veloping a curriculum designed to pro- 
vide an adequate general education for 
all high school youth. 

From the standpoint of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute, this prelimi- 
nary period was valuable for a number 
of reasons. It provided time for the 
Institute consultant to get acquainted 
with the total situation in which the 
cooperative project was located. It 
provided opportunities to explore the 
various perceptions among the staff 
members regarding the problems 
which existed in the high school and 
their ideas as to what should be done 
in order to improve the situation. Be- 
cause of limited resources the Institute 
felt that it could not undertake a proj- 
ect which involved cooperation with 
a large number of high school teachers. 
Therefore, it was necessary to narrow 
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the cooperative situation so that in- 
tensive work with a small group could 
be carried on. The location of the co- 
operative situation at the sophomore 
level and the general education em- 
phasis were in line with the Institute’s 
views regarding desirable curriculum 
developments in the senior high school. 
Certain limitations placed on the Basic 
Living situation by the high school 
staff seemed at the time inadvisable to 
the Institute consultant, but in a co- 
operative enterprise considered com- 
promises are unavoidable. For many 
reasons the Institute regarded with un- 
easiness the manner in which the new 
work was added to the curriculum. The 
Health Committee saw the Basic Liv- 
ing course as being a replacement for 
the sophomore biology work. While 
the sophomore program was loosened 

up a bit to admit the new course, cer- 
tain students, particularly those in the 
college preparatory curriculum, felt 
compelled to take five subjects rather 
than the customary four. As will be 
indicated later, this created a problem. 
Many of these college preparatory 
sophomores resented having to take the 
Basic Living work in addition to their 
regular courses. 


THE COOPERATING GROUP 


Naturally, the first step in building 
the cooperating group was the selec- 
tion of the group members. It was not 
intended that the Health Committee 
should continue as an operating group 
beyond the initiation of the project. 
The chairman of the Health Committee 
and one other member of the staff vol- 
unteered to join the working group. 


As it had been decided to limit the co- 
operating group to six members, this 
left four to be selected. For many rea- 
sons it was thought best to obtain these 
four members from among the new 
teachers coming into the school Sys- 
tem in the fall of 1947. In each case, 
the Basic Living situation was explained 
to the prospective teacher and he was 
given a choice of j joining the coopera- 
ting group or accepting another posi- 
tion in the system. No particular diffi- 
culty was experienced i in obtaining the 
four volunteers needed. 

The cooperating group of six as 
finally selected consisted of the Health 
Committee chairman, a home eco- 
nomics teacher; the volunteer from the 
staff, a mathematics teacher; and the 
four new teachers, three of whom 
were teaching for the first time. 
Among the new teachers, two were 
trained in the biological sciences, one 
in English, and one in social studies. 

The group came together first at 
the preschool workshop held at the 
school camp. For two weeks, the mem- 
bers of the group lived and worked to- 
gether there. The Basic Living group 
was augmented by three members of 
the Health Committee and by seven 
other interested high school teachers. 
The participation of these ten teachers 
in the work group was invaluable from 
the standpoint of the immediate prob- 
lems faced by the Basic Living team. 
In addition, these teachers dev eloped 
sympathy for and understanding of 
the Basic Living group and what it 
was trying to do. 

The first summer workshop, an 
extraordinary experience for all those 
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concerned, was responsible in large 
part for whatever success was achieved 
in launching and developing the new 
course. It was an educational process 
carried forward by the group itself 
with the help of consultants from the 
University of Michigan, the Institute, 
and the local schools. The six Basic 
Living teachers emerged from this ex- 
perience as full-fledged members of a 
group which was well on its way to be- 
coming self-directing. They developed 
a point of view shared by all. They 
identified what they foresaw as impor- 
tant professional problems—the study 
and development of the problem ap- 
proach, the group process, the identifi- 
cation of genuine problems of young 
people, the development of learning 
materials and teaching techniques in 
line with the accepted general point of 
view regarding the Basic Living situa- 
tion. Through the give and take of 
ordered discussion, conferences with 
the consultants, reading, and informal 
conversations around the dining table 
or on the swimming dock, ideas and 
purposes were clarified and confidence 
was built in the possibilities of the proj- 
ect. Space forbids further description 
of this experience. That it was essential 
in building the cooperating work 
group is certain. 

An interesting and useful outcome 
of the workshop was a teacher’s guide 
for developing the Basic Living work. 
Each member of the workshop group, 
including the consultants, took part in 
preparing this document. Its prep- 
aration served to bring the group closer 
together and was of aid in developing 
insights regarding the nature of the 


project. It is worth noting that the 
Basic Living group used the guide very 
little once the classwork got underway. 
The value of the guide was in its prepa- 
ration. 

To illustrate the nature of this guide 
one major problem (the marking sys- 
tem) taken from the Orientation section 
is reproduced on the following page. 


The point of view still giving direc- 
tion to the Basic Living work was de- 
veloped during the 1947 summer work- 
shop and had its origin in the years 
immediately preceding World War II. 
A rather careful survey of Battle Creek 
seniors was made at that time to de- 
termine what they thought should be 
included in the curriculum to help 
youth meet the problems of everyday 
living. As a result of this study, a 
group-guidance course called Social 
Problems was developed and offered 
to juniors and seniors on an elective 
basis for one semester. At the same 
time, the home economics department 
offered an elective course in family 
living for girls only, and the girls’ phys- 
ical education classes provided some 
study of health problems. Although 
only a minority of students was reached 
by these efforts, the attention of the 
staff was directed to problems of youth 
and to deficiencies in the school pro- 
gram, both of which had a substantial 
influence on furthering curriculum 
change in the period following the war. 

The brief statement below, calling 
attention to both objectives and meth- 
ods of the Basic Living program, im- 
plies the general point of view of the 
cooperating teachers. 
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Problem Solving. ‘The tentative ac- 
ceptance of the problem-solving ap- 
proach in Basic Living dictates the 
first objective. Each tenth grader 
should be helped to achieve greater 
competence in solving his personal- 
social problems and to acquire the 
skills, techniques, insights, and _atti- 
tudes needed to support and implement 
an objective approach to problem 
solving in life situations. Therefore, the 
work in Basic Living should be focused 
to a considerable extent on immediate 
personal-social problems of tenth 
graders. It is realized that this objective 


will not be achieved even in part unless 
continuous efforts are made to involve 
all tenth graders and teachers in the 
process of finding better ways to deal 
with all problems. To test the validity 
of this objective for education it js 
necessary that students, teachers, and 
possibly others participate in the proc- 
ess of trying out and evaluating the 
problem-solving approach. 

Values. A second and related ob- 
jective involves values and value pat- 
terns. That is, values, attitudes, and 
value patterns will play an important 
role in the problem-solving efforts of 


MARKING SYSTEM 


Major ProptemM: How Witt Marks AND THE GrapinGc SysteM Arrect My Lire In 
Sentor HicH ScHooL? 


EXPLORATORY WAYS OF WORKING 


QUESTIONS 


Why should I want 
good marks? 


Write to State 
Athletic Association 


RESOURCES EVALUATION LEADS 


What did students 


Representatives of 
contribute to im- 


the College En- 





What uses are made 
of school marks? 


What does the teach- 
er consider in giv- 
ing a mark? Final 
exams? Classwork? 
Special reports? 
Homework? At- 
tendance? Conduct? 
Effort? 

How many are in- 
terested in getting 
good marks? Why? 


Are marks impor- 
tant? 

Why is scholastic 
eligibility required 
for athletics and not 
for other activities? 


Should you _ lose 
popularity by get- 
ting good grades? 


concerning relation 
of marks to athletics. 


Conduct an opinion 
poll among students 
to get their reactions 
to marks and grades. 
Group to prepare 
the schedule for the 
poll and to do the 
interviewing. 
Group discussions 
concerning aspects 
of this problem that 
trouble students. 


Group report on de- 
sirable changes in 
marking system. 


Consult with em- 
ployers concerning 
the importance they 
attach to marks and 
grades. Are they in- 
terested primarily in 
marks? 


trance Committee 
and the National 
Honor Society. 


Personnel officer of 
the Bell Telephone 
Company. 
Employment Bureau 
at Post or Kellogg. 
Vocational Commit- 
tee from Kiwanis. 


Altrusa Club. 


proving the marking 
situation? 

Is there any evidence 
that students have 
changed attitudes to- 
ward marks? 
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Battle Creek tenth graders and must be 
taken into account. In their experiences 
with problem solving all tenth graders 
should be helped to develop a feeling 
of confidence that problems can be 
solved democratically for democratic 
ends in an objective manner. 

The Group Process. A third and 
central aim concerns the group and 
group dynamics. Every tenth grader 
should have maximum opportunity to 
participate in a variety of group activi- 
ties and to achieve skills, understand- 
ings, and values needed to support and 
further his contribution to group wel- 
fare, and to enable him to obtain status 
asa group member with satisfaction to 
himself. How well this objective is 
achieved is one measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching-learning situ- 
ation. 

Understanding oneself and getting 
along with others. Each tenth grader 
should be helped to solve problems re- 
lated to understanding himself and get- 
ting along with others which are of im- 
mediate concern to him. Each tenth 
grader should achieve such understand- 
ings and attitudes and acquire such 
skills in human relations as will help 
him to participate more fully and more 
effectively in group living, in the life 
of the school, in family living, in his 
job undertakings, and in community 
living. 

Healthful living. All tenth graders 
should be helped to achieve a greater 
degree of healthful living by dealing 
directly with their health problems and 
through this process acquire skills, un- 
derstandings, and attitudes essential to 
optimum health and happy living. 
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Orientation. Each tenth grader 
should be helped to achieve a rather 
comprehensive understanding of the 
senior high school and its function, in 
order to ease his adjustment to the 
school, and in order that he may have a 
better perspective in regard to its pos- 
sibilities for him. 

Elimination of dropouts. The sev- 
enth and final objective is not only of 
importance to many tenth graders but 
of great importance to the Senior 
High School as a whole and to educa- 
tion in general. Experiences provided 
in Basic Living should be oriented to 
the general problem of reducing the 
number of dropouts and failures in the 
senior high school. 


On the job and immersed in the go- 
ing action situation, the cooperating 
group continued to develop. One of 
the members was chosen as chairman. 
Regular meetings were held during the 
common free hour made possible by 
skillful scheduling. During the regular 
meetings of the group, problems and 
experiences, successes and failures were 
discussed. Feelings of security were 
built. Plans regarding ways of working 
were proposed, examined, and put into 
operation. Learning materials were ex- 
amined and selected. Motion pictures 
were viewed and their value and use 
discussed. The problem-centered teach- 
ing group provided opportunity for 
many pilot tryouts of new ways of 
working, new materials, and new ac- 
tivities by individual teachers before 
the group committed itself to a course 
of action. 

Integrated in varying degrees with 
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the self-directing Basic Living teaching 
group were the consultants, both local 
and outside, including the Institute 
representative. Those consultants who 
were continuously associated with the 
action situation were considered as 
members of the team, no more no less, 
although differences in competence 
were always recognized. Initially the 
function of the pT was not 
always clear and had to be worked out 
by the group as problems arose and the 
need for help and assistance became 
clear. Considerable integrative leader- 
ship from the consultants was normally 
expected as part of the group develop- 
ment process. Technical aid when 
needed was also expected, as was help 
in planning whatever research was 
undertaken. At first the consultants 
were expected to provide pedagogical 
assistance, for, as might be expected, 
members of the cooperating group had 
pedagogical problems continuously in 
mind. The Basic Living program had 
to be maintained at all costs as a teach- 
ing situation comparable in status to 
other course work in the high school. 
At least this was the view of the co- 
operating work group. 

The function of research in the Basic 
Living situation is to inform and guide 
the necessary innovations that must be 
undertaken by the teacher and the 
group in order to achieve the aims and 
at the same time to improve the teach- 
ing-learning situation. In a way the 
whole effort to create a learning situ- 
ation adequate to deal with problems 
of young people is an experiment and 
an oversized innovation. While it is 
obviously impossible to do research on 
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the total situation at one time, there are 
many problems within the situation 
that do need attention and study. Pro- 
fessional problems are inherent in ey- 
ery innovation or planned change, 
however small. 

Innovation and change are relative 
and have rather specific time and place 
dimensions. Much of what the mem- 
bers of the Basic Living teaching group 
undertook was new to them, to the 
students, to the parents, and to the 
high school staff. Naturally, the coop- 
erating group was greatly concerned 
with the reactions of these people to 
the learning activities and ways of 
working undertaken in the Basic Liv- 
ing work. Taking a group to the social 
room in the middle of the morning to 
practice social dancing, for example, 
involves some feeling of trepidation as 
to the consequences among one’s as- 
sociates. This concern for the feel- 
ings and reactions of students and 
others toward the Basic Living work 
has led to a search for data which might 
reveal what is really happening to the 
young people as a result of their ex- 
periences in the general education 
work. This concern represents an 
emerging research emphasis and a focus 
for current and future effort beyond 
the pedagogical, which will be de- 
scribed in a later section of the report. 

Most of the research effort of the 
cooperating group has been directed 
toward gathering data to inform action 
with respect to the practical or peda 
gogical problems. Samples of the re- 
portable data will be found in the sec- 
tions which follow. The data gathered 
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to date were used in the immediate sit- 
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uation. For example, considerable use 
was made of the social distance scale 
and sociometric techniques. Student 
reactions to specific learning activities 
were obtained in considerable num- 
bers over the year. Anecdotal records 
were kept for varying periods and for 
various purposes. Personal interviews 
were conducted frequently. The data 
thus acquired were utilized as learning 
materials or as a guide to immediate 
action. It is felt that a great deal of 
informal data gathering in relation to 
specific situations is necessary and 
should not be curtailed by demands for 
more formal research. Not that the two 
are irreconcilable, but some sort of 
balance needs to be worked out so 
that the teacher-researcher can dis- 
charge his double function in the in- 
terest of the education of the young 
people with whom he works as well as 
in the interest of education in general. 

The more formal research efforts in- 
volved the systematic gathering of data 
about the problems of young people, 
the over-all and specific reactions of 
students to their total experience in 
Basic Living, changes in reading ability 
and reading interests of the students, 
and the reactions of other teachers and 
parents to the Basic Living work. In 
addition, the cooperating work group 
participated in the continuous study of 
dropouts. In general, the data gathered 
were in response to a problem which 
the Basic Living teachers felt was im- 
portant. For example, What are the 
real problems of the young people in 
the sophomore class in Battle Creek 
High School? 


It should be pointed out that the co- 
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operating team has been preoccupied, 
perhaps overly so, with the develop- 
ment of the Basic Living cooperative 
situation. This pedagogical concern 
seems reasonable when we stop to con- 
sider the degree to which the researcher 
must necessarily be involved in the ac- 
tion situation in all its phases. Yet it has 
been found that research is also 
needed in the developmental stage. It 
appears that such research is likely to 
be informal and data thus gathered are 
likely to be used only in the immediate 
situation. However, it has been the 
experience of the Basic Living teachers 
that continuous research on practical 
pedagogical problems leads, sooner or 
later, to research focused on more basic 
and perhaps more universal problems. 
What these more basic problems are in 
the Basic Living situation will be de- 
scribed in Section V. 


MAINTAINING 
SITUATION 


THE WORKING 
AND GROUP 


It is generally easier to initiate a pro- 
gram of planned changes in a school- 
community situation than it is to main- 
tain this program over a period of time. 
Awareness of this problem was an im- 
portant conditioning factor in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative situation 
and work group in Battle Creek. The 
problem is essentially one of develop- 
ing understanding and sympathetic 
support of the efforts of the cooperat- 
ing group by the staff, the students, the 
parents, and other members of the 
immediate community. Basically, the 
maintenance of the action situation and 
the cooperating group is a problem in 
human relations. 
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Every effort is made to prevent the 
new development from becoming an 
“sland” in the total program. Keeping 
the faculty informed concerning de- 
velopments is essential. Whenever pos- 
sible, various members of the staff are 
brought in as consultants. Individual 
members of the cooperating group in- 
form their colleagues about this work 
in progress whenever occasion offers 
an opportunity. Members of the staff 
are encouraged to visit Basic Living 
classes. Reports are made to the staff in 
regular meetings. Occasionally, de- 
velopments in the Basic Living work 
are presented by means of panel dis- 
cussions in which students participate. 
That such meetings can increase under- 
standing is apparent from the following 
comment: “Does the course require a 
year? Is time wasted? Could the ma- 
terial be covered in one semester? Now 
after hearing the discussion I see why 
a year is needed.” 

Parental understanding and support 
of the Basic Living situation and the 
cooperating group are also essential al- 
though what parents think and how 
parents feel about what goes on in the 
high school is strongly influenced by 
both teachers and students.* When- 
ever possible, efforts are made to in- 
volve parents in one or more phases of 
the developing work. Parents partici- 
pate in planning certain aspects of the 
classroom activities, act as chaperones 
on trips, and occasionally a parent 
serves as a substitute teacher in the 

*In the majority of the interviews with stu- 
dents either while they were taking the course 
or one year later, they testified that they talk 


about Basic Living at home and elsewhere more 
than about any other course. 
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Basic Living work. They also partic. 
pate with the students in the develop. 
ment of certain large projects such as 
the week-end trip to Chicago. Parents 
occasionally act as consultants in the 
evaluation of learning materials, partic. | 
ularly motion pictures. Small and large 
group meetings of parents with the 
Basic Living teachers have proved very 
helpful i in creating understanding and | 
gaining support for the program as a 
whole. 

Gaining understanding and support 
of the students for the Basic Living 
work involves more than making the 
work interesting and meaningful to 
them. Not only must they participate | 


in the planning and execution of the 
activities, they must also be helped to | 
understand the over-all purposes of the | 
project, which extend beyond the in- 
mediate situation. This is particularly | 
important for those students who feel | 
that taking Basic Living adds an extra 
course to their program. Efforts are 
also made to inform students about 
Basic Living before they enter the high 
school. There is considerable ‘ ‘grape 
vine” communication between the | 
ninth grade in the junior high school 
and students in the senior high school. 
This kind of communication often re- 
sults in misunderstandings and miscon- | 
ceptions. For example, one girl made : 
this comment, “I was afraid to take | 


Basic Living because I heard that all the 
girls had to propose to the boys.” To 
overcome the effects of rumors, mem- 
bers of the cooperating teaching group 
meet with the junior high school teach- | 
ers, counselors, and ninth grade stu- | 
dents during the spring term an | 
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discuss with them the actual nature of 
the Basic Living work. 

Several factors now prevailing in the 
school-community situation tend to 
support and encourage the cooperating 
group in its efforts to develop the ac- 
tion situation from a research as well 
as a pedagogical viewpoint. The con- 
cept of experimentation is generally 
accepted, although many people in the 
school situation feel that because the 
Basic Living work is an experiment it 
can be terminated at any time. All 
members of the cooperating group 
teach at least one course in addition to 
their Basic Living work. This seems to 
be helpful in preventing the isolation 
of the group and the action situation 
from the rest of the school program. 
Other developments in the high school, 
such as the experimental revision of the 
English program and the cooperative 
evaluation of the social studies work, 
tend to reduce the difference between 
the Basic Living experiment and other 
aspects of the school program. 

Factors outside the immediate situ- 
ation also have a favorable impact on 
the local situation. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is making a state- 
wide effort to develop core programs 
in high schools, and the Michigan Col- 
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lege Agreement makes it possible for 
the Battle Creek high school to gradu- 
ate students without major and minor 
sequences. And finally, there is the gen- 
erally favorable report of the Board of 
Visitors of the University of Michigan 
regarding the Basic Living work. This 
brief report is included here to indicate 
some of the problems faced by the co- 
Operating group. 


In connection with the curriculum re- 
organizations which were touched upon 
above, our visitors felt that in the absence 
of a core curriculum or a homeroom or- 
ganization that provides adequate time 
for the consideration of problems of liv- 
ing, the course in basic living which is 
now required of all tenth graders seems 
to be highly desirable. The fact that this 
course is receiving constant attention by 
those who are teaching it suggests that 
they are aware that the present course 
is not a full answer to the design of a 
truly fine general education for all the 
children in the Battle Creek schools. 
Sooner or later, the objectives and the 
activities identified with this course will 
need to be carefully outlined, both to 
avoid gaps and overlapping and to cause 
the students to feel, in the long run, that 
the course has something into which they 
can “sink their teeth.” Raising this 
course to a level that will attract favora- 
ble recognition by higher educational 
institutions is also desirable. 




















II. Content Problems 


Fr HE general scope of the Basic Liv- 
ing work was described in the 
previous section. The importance of 
content materials is clearly recognized 
by the Basic Living teachers and is 
often uppermost in the minds of other 
teachers, parents, and students. The 
purpose of this section is to consider the 
dimensions of the content and learning 
materials problems, for they are some- 
what different in Basic Living from 
those encountered in more traditional 
learning situations. 


SELECTION OF CONTENT 


Probably the question most fre- 
quently asked of the cooperating 
teaching group is, “What do you 
teach?” While this is a legitimate ques- 
tion, the answer is not easy. What is 
taught, how the selection is made and 
for what reasons are, of course, central 
problems in all formal education. In 
order to understand the selection of 
content material for such a program as 
Basic Living, it is necessary to see its 
relation to the general context in which 
the content and learning materials are 
to be used. As will be indicated later, 
this context is partially defined by the 
problem-solving approach and by the 
development of group work. 

The method of selecting most of the 
content used in the Basic Living work 
is inherent in the problem-solving ap- 
proach. The content actually chosen 
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and Learning Materials 


is that considered by the teacher and 
the class group to be necessary to an 
adequate solution of the problem under 
consideration. The process of selecting 
content begins with the initial effort to 
discover the problems and concerns of 
the group, and continues as the prob- 
lems selected are studied. The underly- 
ing assumption is that in this process 
the content introduced will come to 
be looked upon by the young people 
not as something to be learned in an 
external sense but as something in- 
mediately useful to them. 

This method of selecting content 
should not be thought of as leading to 
“incidental teaching” in the usual sense 
of the term, for two reasons. First, | 
there is an effort to help the group | 
uncover existing problems and con- | 
cerns. And second, an effort is made to 
explore appropriate content materials 
needed to cope with the problem and 
to clarify key concepts and ideas re- 
lated to the concerns of students. It 
has been the experience of the cooper- 
ating work group that this procedure | 
requires more systematic effort and | 
planning than are ordinarily needed | 
when the content represents a logical | 
organization of traditional subject mat- | 
ter and traditional point of view. 
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TYPES OF CONTENT 
As the Basic Living group continu- 
ously works with content problems it 
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is becoming clear that three “types” of 
content are required. Each type has its 
own characteristics and must be han- 
dled accordingly. Different content 
materials are viewed in various ways by 
teachers, students, and parents. A good 
deal of the content needed in the Basic 
Living work has not been generally 
available in the school. The different 

pes of content and illustrations of 
them follow: 


Content which has recognized not 
only academic status but also social 
status and is commonly acceptable in 
the ordinary communication channels. 
Much of the content used in Basic Liv- 
ing as illustrated before falls into this 
category. Illustrations are: 


Anthropological findings, facts, and 
principles related to topics such as race 
differences and likenesses, race prejudice, 
religious differences and prejudices. 

Scientific facts and principles concern- 
ing the inheritance of human character- 
istics. 

Scientific facts and principles concern- 
ing the structure and function of the hu- 
man body, nutrition, health and disease, 
and differences in growth patterns of 
children and young people. 


Sociological facts and principles con- 
cerning various kinds of delinquency, 
particularly juvenile delinquency. 


Facts and principles regarding the na- 
ture and use of alcohol, tobacco, and nar- 
cotics in general. 


Psychological facts and theories re- 
garding the nature of human nature, par- 
ticularly with reference to acquired 
characteristics, changes in intelligence, 
and changes in temperament. 


Sociological facts and principles with 
respect to family life, the role of the 
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family in our culture, and the family as 
a social institution. 


Content materials which have 
achieved academic status and validity 
but which have not achieved sufficient 
social status to enter freely into ordi- 
nary channels of communciation. ll- 
lustrations of this kind of content 
found necessary in the Basic Living 
work follow: 


Sociological, psychological, and an- 
thropological findings regarding hetero- 
sexual relations in various cultures, in- 
cluding our own. 


Scientific facts and principles regard- 
ing human reproduction. 


Scientific facts and principles related to 
an understanding of human development, 
including emotional and physical changes 
during adolescence. 

Content materials which enter freely 
into the communication channels but 
which have no respectable educational 
function and are generally considered 
unimportant in formal education. ll- 
lustrations of this type are: 

Information concerning such everyday 
matters as manners, social graces, groom- 
ing. 

Information i in regard to getting along 
with others in group living, making and 
keeping friends, and how to get along 
with other members of the family. 

Information about boy-girl relations, 


such as dating, behavior in public, and 
“going steady.’ 


Looking at content in this way is 
more than an academic exercise, for it 
reveals an important dimension of the 
content problem in situations where 
an attempt is made to deal with the 
personal concerns of young people. 
It seems of first importance to the Basic 
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Living teachers that a primary function 
of content is to improve communica- 
tion and thus build toward a greater 
community and better human relations. 
To achieve progress toward this goal, 
the Basic Living work has been and 
continues to be directed toward replac- 
ing vagueness with preciseness, clarify- 
ing ideas, removing the clandestine, and 
increasing feelings of freedom and com- 
petence among young people in com- 
municating with others in all areas of 
human concern that are of importance 
to them. To achieve this goal requires 
something more than content learned 
in relation to recognized problems and 
concerns. Persistent and creative at- 
tention to the quality of the interper- 
sonal situation within the classroom and 
to the school-community situation is 
also necessary. 


CONTENT AND SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Certain types of content, particularly 
the second type described above, when 
introduced into the school situation 
tend to disturb the existing network 
of social relations. This disturbance 
cannot always be confined to the im- 
mediate group dealing with the con- 
tent but often spreads through the 
school and community. There appears 
to be no way to avoid this general 
problem, short of banning from the 
classroom consideration of many per- 
sonal-social problems of young people, 
and to do this would seriously curtail 
the usefulness of the Basic Living work. 
Therefore, the Basic Living teaching 
group has thought it imperative to 
focus attention on the reduction of 


undesirable effects likely to be created 
by introduction into the classroom of 
problems and related content which 
might challenge communication con- 
ventions set by the prevailing mores, 
The third type of content materials 
presents a different and perhaps more 
difficult problem in that such content 
has little if any status or respectability 
in formal education. The teaching 
group has come to view the control 
if not the solution of these general 
problems as closely related to the 
amount of accurate information con- 
cerning the Basic Living work pos- 
sessed by parents and staff members, 
and the extent to which these two 
groups can become associated with 
the teaching group in planning and 
evaluating the Basic Living work. 
Some of the efforts made by the 
Basic Living teaching group to involve 
parents and staff members have been 
described in Section I. Parents and 
faculty members occasionally preview 
films and look over reading materials 
about which some uncertainty exists. 
The resource people who come in to 
work with class groups help to inform 
the community and tend to give ad- 
ditional status to the Basic Living work. 
The high school Parent-T eacher-Stu- 
dent Organization is actively and con- 
structively interested and has been of 
considerable help in reaching a wide 
group of parents and informing them 
about the nature of the “new course.” 


Although far too few teachers, parents, 
and other members of the community 
are reached by these efforts and activi- 
ties, some progress has been made in 
improving communication 


channels 
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between them and the Basic Living 
roup. 

Potentially, the best communication 
link between the Basic Living group 
and the community is the informed and 
satisfied student. If students “feel good” 
about their experiences in Basic Living 
then the chances are that their parents 
will come to “feel good” about them 
also. For students to like Basic Living 
and to rake in stride the content needed 
in dealing with their problems and 
concerns, the interpersonal situation 
must be favorable to their own de- 
velopment as they see it. The main- 
tenance of the best possible interper- 
sonal situation for the Basic Living 
work has been a major concern of 
the teaching group. An adequate in- 
terpersonal situation is a central factor 
in preventing the introduction of un- 
conventional content materials from 
curtailing the further development of 
the Basic Living work. 

The wide range of content needed 
by young people in the solution of their 
personal problems and concerns re- 
quires a great deal from the teacher 
in the way of understanding and com- 
petence in helping the group to obtain 
materials which will aid them in their 
search for information and knowledge. 
Working with groups on their per- 
sonal problems and concerns requires 
that the teacher maintain his equilib- 
rium and control his qualms or fears or 
guilt feelings which may be associated 
with a particular problem or the related 
content. It is sometimes difficult for 
the Basic Living teacher to keep from 
“preaching” or from furthering pet 
notions which he may have regarding 
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a certain problem, such as religious 
prejudice. The Basic Living teacher 
realizes that the student and the home 
may differ on many issues. Unless this 
problem is handled with sensitiveness, 
more harm than good may be done. 
Above everything, the Basic Living 
teacher must maintain a high degree of 
sensitivity to the reactions and behavior 
of the young people in the group. 
There is a delicate matter of not push- 
ing too far and yet pushing far enough 
with respect to personal problems. 
On the whole, however, the satis- 
factions that accrue to the Basic Liv- 
ing teacher as a result of his activities 
with students, teachers, and parents 
far outweigh any difficulty generated 
by student problems or “new” content. 


LEARNING MATERIALS IN 
BASIC LIVING 


The discovery and selection of learn- 
ing materials appropriate to the Basic 
Living work have been a major under- 
taking. This task has been complicated 
by the nature of the content and by 
the nature of the groups for whom the 
materials are needed. On the whole, 
reading materials have been found to 
be the best available resource for 
needed content, although motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, recordings, and resource 
people including the teacher, have been 
used extensively and would have been 
used even more if more had been avail- 
able. As reading materials were the 
major resource for content, it was 
necessary to make available the greatest 
possible variety in order to meet the 
wide range of reading ability and in- 
terest which characterized each class 
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group. It is impossible to list all the 
materials used. It is hoped that a se- 
lected list of the learning materials 
used in Basic Living can be prepared 
in the near future and made available 
for general distribution. 

Books. When considering reading 
materials to be used in the develop- 
ment of a new area of instruction two 
questions are generally raised: Is a 
basic text desirable? Is a basic text 
available? It is the part of wisdom to 
recognize that most students, parents, 
and teachers look with favor on the 
use of a single text. A basic text, so it 
is thought, insures that reading material 
is available at all times to all students. 
It is assumed that this helps the student 
to develop a feeling of security regard- 
ing the content material to be learned. 
Certainly the use of a single basic text 
may aid in helping the teacher feel 
somewhat more secure. It was felt, 
however, that no single book could 
provide the content needed to achieve 
the aims of the Basic Living work. 
Actually many books were purchased, 
a few in quantity. Occasionally a single 
book became the major source of read- 
ing material for one or two aspects of 
a problem area such as communicable 
diseases. It is interesting to note at this 
point that in giving their reactions to 
the reading materials students con- 
sistently testified that the use of a single 
text would be undesirable in a course 
such as Basic Living. 

There are a large number of books 
available which contain appropriate 
reading materials for Basic Living writ- 
ten on a level suitable for many high 
school students. Books which have been 
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found most helpful were written in the 
fields of sociology, psychology, biol- 
ogy, anthropology, and health. The 
books currently available, however, 
cannot fully meet the need of a course 
such as Basic Living, which inev itably 
covers a wide variety of “topics” and 
crosses many subject-matter lines be- 
cause of the complexity of the prob- 
lems and concerns of young people, 
A few books which have been found 
useful in the Basic Living work are: 


Sorenson and Malon, Psychology for 
Living. McGraw-Hill, 1948 

Keliher, Life and Growth. 
Century, 1937 

McLean, Knowing Yourself and Others. 
Henry Holt, 1938 

Allen and Briggs, Behave Yourself. J.B. 
Lippincott, 1937 

Moon, Mann, and Otto, Modern Biology. 
Holt, 1947 

Detjen and Detjen, Your High School 
Days. McGraw-Hill, 1947 


Appleton 


A further word might be said re- 
garding the mechanics of handling 
books. Each room has its own library 
of materials, and books which have 
been found to be most useful are pur- 
chased in large enough quantities to 
enable each room to have several. In 
practice, the books circulate from 
room to room, from class to class in 
response to the needs of the group. The 
circulation of available books is quite 
feasible, because all the Basic Living 
rooms are close together, and because 
the different groups seldom work on 
the same problem at the same time. 

Pamphlets. A wide variety of ma- 


terials suitable to the Basic Living 
work is available at low cost in pamph- 
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lets, which have become a major source 
of information and knowledge for the 
group. Many pamphlets are written so 
as to appeal to young people and the 
style is designed to encourage reading. 

To facilitate the purchase of pamph- 
lets and to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion, one member of the teaching group 
each year assumes the responsibility 
for ordering all pamphlet material as 
needed. The group has access to a 
petty-cash fund which was established 
by the administration in order to make 
it possible to buy inexpensive materials 
at any time during the school year 
without going through the usual red 
tape of making out requisitions. This 
arrangement has made it much easier 
for the teachers and the groups to ob- 
tain adequate materials when needed. 

Without attempting to name the 
pamphlets themselves, the more im- 
portant sources of pamphlet materials 
are: 


American Institute of Family Relations 
5287 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles 22, California 


Association for Family Living 
22 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


John Hancock Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, New York 


Public Affairs Committee 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
Science Research Associates 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


State Extension Services 


Periodicals. A major source of con- 
tent material is the weekly and monthly 
periodical. Almost every issue of some 
magazines contains at least one article 
related to a phase of the Basic Living 
work. Although many magazines have 
been used from time to time the follow- 
ing have been of most value: 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Coronet 

Parents’ Magazine 

Ebony 

Readers’ Digest 

Hygeia 

Seventeen 

Senior Prom 


It is interesting that a need has been 
felt by students for a magazine deal- 
ing with problems of teen-age boys. 

Using magazines effectively is a 
problem. Students tend to read the 
whole magazine instead of just the 
specified article, a practice which cer- 
tainly has its good points. Magazines 
wear out quickly and if articles are 
clipped, the clippings are frequently 
lost by the students. In an attempt to 
lessen these disadvantages two subscrip- 
tions to each magazine are now or- 
dered. One is used for browsing by the 
students, and the other is “clipped.” 
The clippings are then mounted on tag 
board and filed. Students also bring 
in materials from magazines and news- 
papers, which augment considerably 
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the range of materials available to the 
group. 

Audio-visual materials. Students re- 
port that audio-visual materials are an 
extremely effective source of content. 
The use of existing appropriate ma- 
terials of this type in Basic Living is 
limited chiefly by their unavailability 
at the time needed. Because the Basic 
Living work is based largely on student 
problems and problem-solving activi- 
ties it is difficult if not impossible to 
plan far enough ahead to obtain films 
from state or other agencies when 
needed. 

In order to solve this problem at 
least in part, as many films as the budget 
will allow have been purchased for the 
Basic Living groups by the school sys- 
tem. A local film exchange has offered 
to purchase several films which are in 
great demand. Occasionally commu- 
nity organizations, when informed, 
make films available to the group. For 
example, the local chapter of the 
WCTU supplied films for use in the 
study of alcohol and narcotics. 

Because the use of the motion picture 
presents the most troublesome prob- 
lem connected with audio-visual ma- 
terials, a word or two should be said re- 
garding the mechanics found helpful in 
the Basic Living work. 

In order to facilitate the process of 
obtaining needed motion pictures, one 
person is responsible for ordering all 
films upon request from other teachers. 
This system avoids duplication and 
makes it possible for all film catalogs 
to be accumulated in one place. The 
sources most used for rentals and free 
films are the Department of Health, 


the State University, and State College, 

Two or more classes can sometimes 
use the same film on the same day. 
A form has been mimeographed to im- 
prove communication between Basic 
Living teachers so that the motion pic- 
tures can be used as effectively as pos- 
sible. This form includes the name of 
the movie, the playing time, a state- 
ment regarding the content, the days 
that die film will be available, and a 
place where teachers may sign up for 
the hour they prefer. 

After the motion picture has been 
shown, each teacher evaluates the film 
on a form provided for that purpose. 
A statement of the value of the film 
and the use made of it is included. A 
composite opinion is then entered on 
a three by five card, which is filed for 
future reference. The card also con- 
tains the playing time of the film, the 
source, the cost, and a brief descrip- 
tion of the content. This file has proved 
to be more valuable than the catalogs 
when ordering motion pictures. 

In addition to the film, other audio- 
visual materials are used extensively in 
the Basic Living work—the filmstrip, 
opaque pictorial material, the radio, 
and transcriptions. They add variety 
to the learning materials and in some 
cases, transcriptions for example, pro- 
vide content not easily obtainable in 
other ways. A study is being made of 
the usefulness of the tape recorder in 
classwork, for presenting materials in 
dramatic form and for recording radio 
programs for later use. The school is 
equipped with a central sound system, 
and radio programs can easily be used 
by the groups during the school day. 
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Resource People. Many capable 
local resource people have been found 
who are willing to share their special 
knowledge or competence with the 
Basic Living group. Since they are 
usually busy people, it is necessary to 
plan ahead so that both the resource 

erson and the group may have a mutu- 
ally satisfactory experience. As a rule, 
alist of student questions is given to the 
resource person before he meets the 
group. This procedure tends to in- 
crease his usefulness. Some of the re- 
source people who have worked with 
the Basic Living groups from time to 
time are a Catholic priest, a Jewish 
rabbi, a policewoman, a pediatrician, 
the director of a museum, a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the director 
of family counseling, the health de- 
partment engineer, a public health 
nurse. 

Several members of the faculty and 
student body have also been used as 
resource people. The director of at- 
tendance worked with the group on 
the problem of juvenile delinquency; 
a counselor helped with the group’s 
discussion of mental health; older stu- 
dents came into the Basic Living groups 
to help on problems concerning living 
in the school community. 

Field work. Although wide use of 
community resources for obtaining 
content materials potentially valuable 
to the Basic Living work is desirable, 
in actual practice these resources have 
been the least developed of all. Schedul- 
ing and transportation difficulties seem 
formidable to the Basic Living teach- 
ing group. The hour class period gives 
little opportunity for field work. 
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Longer field trips interfere with the 
work of other teachers. Field work 
takes time—half-day and occasionally 
full-day periods. Transportation dif- 
ficulties might be partly solved by the 
use of school buses if the trips could 
be timed to the rather exacting bus 
schedules. But the fact of the matter 
is that the senior high school schedule 
makes it difficult to use many types of 
community resources. 

Despite these difficulties a number 
of field trips have been made into the 
community. Industries, hospitals, the 
excellent local museum, laboratories, 
churches, and other community insti- 
tutions and agencies have been the 
object of study by the Basic Living 
groups. For example, all groups go to 
the local museum to study the remark- 
able specimens showing the develop- 
ment of the human embryo and fetus. 
A major value of field work is the 
necessary group planning, the results 
of which can be seen and evaluated 
rather easily by the group. Another 
important value is the contribution field 
work makes to the improvement of 
group life. 

Adequate provision for needed con- 
tent in the problem-centered work of 
the Basic Living group requires a 
variety of learning materials and con- 
tent resources. An important aspect 
of the learning materials problem in 
Basic Living is variety not only in re- 
lation to scope but also in relation to 
difficulty. This is particularly true of 
reading materials, as there exists a wide 
range in reading ability and interest 
within most Basic Living classes. Stu- 
dents testify that audio-visual materials, 
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resource people, and field work are 
often more effective in helping them 
than the reading materials. The main 
sources of content for all groups, how- 
ever, are the reading materials. 


RESEARCH EMPHASES AND 
PROBLEMS 


Evidence regarding consequences of 
content innovations and learning ex- 
periences was, in most instances, ac- 
quired by informal methods. Students 
were asked to give their reactions and 
to state in writing how they felt re- 
garding their Basic Living experiences 
and the content material used. Anec- 
dotal records were kept on certain in- 
dividuals over short periods. Interview 
data were also collected, usually at 
times when the teachers were most un- 
certain regarding the consequences of 
the impact of the content materials on 
the group and on individuals. Most of 
the data collected by these informal 
methods were evaluated by the co- 
operating group for their significance 
in guiding action in the class situation. 

The kind of data obtained through 
written statements is illustrated in the 
testimony of students regarding their 
reactions to their visit to the local 
museum to study with the Director 
the series of specimens showing the 
development of the human embryo 
and fetus from conception to birth. A 
few typical statements selected from 
a large number indicating a range of 
reactions to the exhibits follow: 


Seeing the different specimens of the 
embryo makes it much easier to under- 
stand the beginning of life than if we had 
to read the whole thing in a book. 


This field trip was the best field trip I 
have ever taken. I had seen this before but 
I had no idea what it was all about. 
Knowing the scientific names _ before 
helped very much to understand what 
Mr. B said to us. He was very frank with 
us and we learned a great deal. 


You would never believe until you saw 
that a person six feet tall came from a 
little cell much smaller than a baby’s 
little fingernail. 


When I saw the exhibit before, I was 
embarrassed if there were any of the op- 
posite sex around, but on this visit I was 
even discussing it with them. 

This will help us go through life with 
a clean mind for cleaner living. 

I am planning to go back there this 
summer and to take some of my friends 
who have some wrong ideas. I can ex- 
plain it to them now. 


In interpreting student testimony, 
the Basic Living teachers are generally 
most interested in learning about: (1) 
the over-all reactions of students to 
their varied experiences; (2) the will- 
ingness of students to share their “new” 
knowledge with others; (3) the ability 
of boys and girls to discuss their prob- 
lems together with objectivity; and 
(4) the kind of moral implications stu- 
dents perceive in their experiences with 
a wide range of content materials. All 
of these types of learning are exempl- 
fied in the statements quoted above. 

Because reading materials are a major 
source of content in Basic Living, the 
teaching group has been concerned 
with the reading interests and abilities 
of the tenth grade students. In thinking 
this problem through the Basic Living 
teachers came to some tentative decti- 
sions as to what could be done about 
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it, As they felt that they could not 
undertake any direct remedial work, 
the best course of action seemed to lie 
in the direction of motivation, which 
was seen as a function of social adjust- 
ment and opportunity for students to 
perceive purpose and need for reading. 
In collaboration with the local con- 
sultants, one of whom is a reading 
specialist, a reading emphases guide 
was worked out. This short statement 
included suggestions for encouraging 
reading, helping students to become 
participating members of the group, 
helping students to recognize the use- 
fulness of reading materials in group 
discussions and in the solution of prob- 
lems, and increasing the students’ feel- 
ing of responsibility for group welfare. 

Most of the suggestions for action 
included in the reading emphases fitted 
into the normal routine of the Basic 
Living Work. The suggestions were 
implemented for the group as a whole. 
A wide variety of reading materials 
was made available, and these materials 
were related specifically when possible 
to the most stimulating group experi- 
ences—films, 
sions with resource people. 

At the same time the Basic Living 
teachers were working informally on 
the reading problem, the English teach- 
ers were working more directly, par- 
ticularly with the poorest readers. 
There was some collaboration between 
the two groups, chiefly through one 
of the local consultants, the director 
of counseling and research. Toward 
the end of the school year, 52 of the 
poorest readers from all the Basic Liv- 
ing classes and all below the sixth grade 


field work, and discus- . 
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level in reading ability as determined 
by the lowa Silent Reading Tests the 
previous year were retested. Of the 52 
students retested, 41 or 78 per cent 
showed some gain in reading ability. 
Nine or 17 per cent showed losses of 
1 to 7 months and 2 or 4 per cent of 
the total show no loss or gain. Twenty- 
one students, 4o per cent of the total, 
showed a gain of 15 months or more, 
and of these 21 students 19, or 36 per 
cent of the total, showed a gain of 1 
to 40 months beyond the normal ex- 
pected gain of 15 months. 

The interpretation of these data had 
much significance for the Basic Living 
teachers. First of all, the data forced 
attention to some of the stereotypes 
which high school teachers, including 
the Basic Living teachers, had de- 
veloped about the “poor reader,” a 
label too often indiscriminately applied. 
Second, these studies caused the Basic 
Living teachers to increase their efforts 
to encourage reading in ways accepta- 
ble to the students, and to increase even 
further the variety of reading materials 
used as content resources. And third, 
the data indicated that a considerable 
degree of “latent” reading ability exists 
among the “poor readers.” 

The teachers involved in the read- 
ing investigation would have welcomed 
more definite information concerning 
the factors responsible for gains in 
reading ability. Would the most dra- 
matic gains have occurred in any event? 
To what extent was the Basic Living 
work responsible for the recorded 
gains? Would closer collaboration be- 
tween the English and Basic Living 
teachers result in even greater gains? 
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To test a hypothesis implied by this last 
question, a limited study was made 
of the changes in reading ability as 
measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test in two Basic Living groups which 
have a combined English—Basic Living 
period with the same teacher. The two 
groups were fairly heterogeneous. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the students 
were at the eighth grade level or lower 
in reading ability. The emphasis on 
reading was probably greater in this 

case than in the first. Considerable use 
was made of a wide variety of fiction, 
for example. Of the 38 students with 
pre and post scores, 30 or 79 per cent 
showed some gain in reading ability 
(4 to 43 months). Five or 13 per cent 
showed losses of 1 to 19 months and 3 
students, or 8 per cent of the total, 
showed no loss or gain. Nineteen stu- 
dents, or 50 per cent, showed a gain 
of 14 months or more, and of this 
group 17, or 45 per cent of the total 
group, showed a gain of 1 to 43 months 
beyond the normal expected gain of 14 
months. Only 45 per cent of the stu- 
dents were at the eighth grade level or 
lower as compared with 67 per cent at 
the time of the first test the previous 
year. 

These data suggest that the reading 
ability of many tenth grade students 
may improve markedly over a rela- 
tively short period of time. Because, as 
a group, these students were better 
readers to start with, their gains seem 
even more significant than those for 
the students in the first study. The 


same general effort and emphases were 
followed on a group basis as was the 
case with the “poorest readers.” 


The 
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English—Basic Living group did, how.- 
ever, have access to a wider range of 
materials, and a larger quantity of fic- 
tional material was brought into the 
group work. 

The Basic Living teachers hesitate 
to state categorically that the gains in 
reading ability are a direct result of the 
English—-Basic Living work. The data 
are too limited. The hypothesis, how- 
ever, was certainly not denied. The 
teachers have been given additional 
encouragement to continue the “read- 
ing emphases” because their research 
suggests that an effective way to help 
most tenth grade students to improve 
their reading ability is to help them 
through group activities and group 
membership to relate reading to their 
problems, concerns, and interests and 
thus achieve effective motivation. 

In summary, it should be pointed 
out again that the Basic Living group 
has been concerned with the possible 
consequences of the impact of the 
content and learning materials on the 
immediate interpersonal situation and 
on school-community relations. Re- 
search activity has been largely limited 
to diagnosis and to empirical research 
of a practical nature focused on practi- 
cal problems. The object of these in- 
formal investigations was to direct ac- 
tion in the immediate situation. But tt 
is the present thought of the Basic Liv- 
ing teachers that more basic research 
activities must be undertaken in order 
to direct action in the teaching-learn- 
ing situation more intelligently and to 
integrate the Basic Living work more 
fully into the total school program. 
This research should move toward 3 
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study of the impact of Basic Living 
content materials on individual be- 
havior. What changes in behavior ac- 
tually occur? How does the individual 
student perceive the content materials 
in relation to his problems and his con- 
cerns? In what ways are intelligence 


and class status related to the effective 
use of learning materials? To get data 
needed to throw light on these matters 
the research effort will have to move 
closer to the individual student and in- 
volve him more deeply than is ordi- 
narily the case. 
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III. The Problem-Centered Group and 
Personal-Social Problems of Young People 


ROBLEM solving and group work 

have been referred to several times. 
Combining these two major activi- 
ties, we get to the heart of the Basic 
Living work—the problem-centered 
group. The central importance of 
problem solving and group work was 
recognized early by the Basic Living 
teachers and is reflected in the aims 
and purposes stated earlier. It was also 
recognized early that the building of 
problem-centered groups would re- 
quire changes in the ways of working 
in the classroom and new roles for the 
teachers and students. This approach 
to the development of the Basic Liv- 
ing work was more or less inevitable 
because a trend toward problem-cen- 
tered group activities was initiated by 
the Health Committee during the first 
year of the project. 

The term “problem-centered group 
activities” is one of convenience and is 
used to designate an educational proc- 
ess by which teachers and students 
work cooperatively to solve problems 
related to the experience, interests, and 
concerns of young people. Although 
the Basic Living work is at present 
limited largely to the more personal 
problems of students, there is no 
theoretical or methodological reason 
why the same process could not be 
employed in any situation where prob- 
lems of interest and concern to youth 


exist. We have in mind, for example, 
community problems such as health, 
housing, juvenile delinquency, and 
recreation. 

The problems of young people have 
their source in situations where indi- 
vidual and group adaptive behaviors 
are inadequate. For example, patterns 
of behavior learned in the elementary 
school with respect to the peer group 
and to teachers are more than likely to 
prove inadequate in the junior and 
senior high school where multi-group 
membership is encountered and several 
teachers are met daily. Problem solv- 
ing may be seen as a process of recon- 
structing individual or group behavior, 
reconstructing the situation, or more 
likely both. This point of view in 
general defines the position of the Basic 
Living teachers with respect to prob- 
lem solving. 

To illustrate this point of view 
further, many of the so-called dis- 
cipline problems in the high school are 
created by the failure of individuals 
to adjust to the demands for conform- 
ity inherent in one or more school 
situations. Generally it is expected that 
the student should do the adjusting; 
somehow he should reconstruct his 
behavior to conform to demands of 
the situation. But in reality it may be 
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impossible for the student to do this | 


as long as the situation remains un- 
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changed. The real difficulty may be 
an inadequate interpersonal situation as 
the student sees it. To cope with such a 
discipline problem the interpersonal 
situation needs to be improved in a way 
which will involve the student as a 
participant in the change. In this proc- 
ess, both the situation and the adap- 
tive behavior of the student would be 
reconstructed. Personal-social prob- 
lems and the need for reconstructing 
both adaptive behavior and situations 
are major emphases in the Basic Living 
work. Skills needed to improve per- 
sonal relations are acquired in terms of 
specific problems recognized by the 
young people. Knowledge needed to 
promote better adjustment to one 
another is acquired in relation to the 
specific problems which arise in group 
living. Changes in attitudes required 
to promote improved intergroup re- 
lations are acquired in specific inter- 
group problem situations. Knowledge, 
skill, and attitude are involved in every 
reconstruction of adaptive behavior 
leading to better adjustment to a situa- 
tion, or more effective participation 
in changing the situation, or more 
likely both. 

The importance of the problem ap- 
proach in Basic Living work may be 
realized by comparison with another 
methodology. At one time the Basic 
Living teachers thought that the prob- 
lems of young people could be dis- 
covered through empirical studies and 
other means, and that when these prob- 
lems were listed and categorized, ap- 
propriate content materials and experi- 
ences could be organized and struc- 
tured in terms of content fields. For 
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example, it was known that mmy 
young people have health problems of 
considerable concern to them. The 
health content and health materials 
which it was thought would serve best 
to meet these problems would be pre- 
sented to the group in an organized, 
systematic manner and the teacher 
would in most cases organize these ma- 
terials in the form of a unit of instruc- 
tion on health. Known problems of 
young people concerning their own 
bodies would be similarly treated by 
way of a unit on the function and struc- 
ture of the human body. Actual ex- 
perience with this type of prestruc- 
tured approach convinced the Basic 
Living teachers of its ineffectiveness in 
helping young people to deal more ade- 
quately with their personal-social prob- 
lems. 

The problem-centered group ap- 
proach is in a sense the reverse of the 
above procedure. Two variations have 
been considered and used by the Basic 
Living teachers. One variation is to 
determine, as well as possible before- 
hand, just what the characteristic prob- 
lems of young people in the sophomore 
group are likely to be. These problems 
are then structured in terms of prob- 
lem areas and presented to the student 
group for consideration. Each problem 
area 1s discussed and analyzed by the 
teacher and the group, and plans are 
laid for dealing with specific problems 
within the area which seems most sig- 
nificant to the young people at the time. 

The procedure in the second varia- 
tion involves a somewhat more “open- 
end” approach. Knowledge concerning 
the most likely problems of the sopho- 
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more student is acquired as in the first 
case. But instead of structuring the 
problem areas beforehand, this is done 
with the group as it explores and identi- 
fies problems of concern to the group 
members. It can be seen that the second 
variation may offer more flexibility in 
the group work. It has been the ex- 
perience of the Basic Living teachers 
that the second variation requires more 
time and is perhaps less efficient in the 
light of the total situation. Both varia- 
tions are currently in use, but it is likely 
that a modification of the first variation 
will be developed in the near future as 
the more common approach. 

To illustrate the first variation—the 
organization of specific problems with- 
in large problem areas—the five most 
important problem areas now being 
tested by the Basic Living teachers are 
briefly described below. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that the prob- 
lems actually studied vary from group 
to group and from year to year. 

Orientation. Here all groups deal 
with the immediate problems related 
to getting acquainted with the high 
school in all its phases, including its 
traditions, its policies and regulations, 
its geography (no small matter), its 
faculty, and its extensive out-of-class 
activity program. Orientation to the 
Basic Living work, its meaning and 
possibilities for all students, is carefully 
discussed with the group and the main 
features of Basic Living are introduced, 
particularly problem solving and the 
group process. 

Human growth and development. 
Lack of understanding regarding their 
own growth and development is a 


source of many problems for youn 
people, particularly problems related to 
normal growth, adolescent develop- 
ment, human reproduction, and in- 
herited characteristics. This area is con- 
sidered to be of first importance by the 
students who have been through the 
Basic Living experiences. 

Boy-girl relations. Within this area 
falls a host of personal and social prob- 
lems arising out of an increase in boy- 
girl activities. This has proved to be 
one of the two most important prob- 
lem areas, as the young people see it. 
Here the emphasis is on learning whole- 
some and responsible attitudes toward 
the opposite sex, on getting acquainted, 


on popularity, and on problems arising | 


out of dating. 


Intergroup relations. A variety of | 


intergroup problems derived from per- 
sonal school and community experience 
and from acquaintance with the cur- 
rent national and international scene 
invariably arise at one time or another 
during the year’s work and become the 
focus of group attention. Prejudices, 
stereotypes, and discriminatory prac- 
tices regarding intergroup relations are 
aired and discussed from a personal as 
well as a group angle. Differences 
among people as to habits, beliefs, and 
backgrounds are examined for their 


contribution to the total culture and | 


high value is put upon the development 
of genuine respect for all people re 
gardless of race, color, or religious be- 


lief. 


Family Relations. Many _ persona | 
problems of young people have a fan- | 
ily dimension. Parents and other ment | 


bers of the family create problems for 
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young people and vice versa. Most high 
school boys and girls have strong feel- 
ings of loyalty to the family but at the 
same time they want to be free from 
what they consider to be restrictions 
imposed by the family. Recognition 
by youth of differences in the status of 
families in the community also creates 
problems for some students in every 
group. Differences in standards and 
points of view regarding social be- 
havior of youth among families further 
complicate the problem of young peo- 
ple in their efforts “to get along with 
the folks.” Most of the problems of the 
types mentioned above come out in 
discussions and are handled as objec- 
tively as possible and, whenever feasi- 
ble, related to sociological and histori- 
cal studies in the literature. 

It often happens that the special in- 
terests of certain groups which de- 
velop because of chance association 
with current events, high school prob- 
lems, or experiences in the classroom 
lead to the development of additional 
problem areas such as the following: 
manners, speech, and dress; universal 
military training; juvenile delinquency; 
use of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics; 
use of leisure time; movies and radio in 
our culture; propaganda analysis; com- 
munism and democracy; and mental 
hygiene. 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING 
APPROACH 


With few exceptions the sophomores 
come to the Basic Living work with 
little experience in trying to solve 
problems in group situations, particu- 
larly personal-social problems. In ef- 
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fect, the teachers and the groups start 
from “scratch.” The Basic Living 
teacher, however, has a backlog of 
general and specific knowledge con- 
cerning the problems of the sophomore 
students. This knowledge is obtained 
through certain diagnostic studies, the 
Mooney Problem Check List, and the 
study of dropouts, for example, and 
through consultations with counselors, 
other teachers, and parents. This en- 
ables the Basic Living teachers to an- 
ticipate some of the personal-social 
problems most likely to arise during the 
year and gives some specific informa- 
tion concerning the character of im- 
mediate problems which every sopho- 
more faces when he enters the senior 
high school. 

The procedure followed in all Basic 
Living classes is to initiate the building 
of the problem-centered group by 
means of orientation experiences. The 
purpose of these experiences is to help 
the group solve some of their immedi- 
ate problems, such as becoming ac- 
quainted, getting around in the school, 
and getting acquainted with their 
teachers. The emphasis is on social re- 
lations and on building a foundation 
for an adequate interpersonal situation. 
In the early stages of group develop- 
ment the teacher is very much in the 
foreground, but as a leader and guide 
rather than as someone handing out 
directives. 

In the process of helping the young 
people to become aware of the sig- 
nificance of personal relations several 
techniques are used at various times. 
For example, one procedure which has 
been found successful is to have each 
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student interview another student, us- 
ing a prepared interview outline, and 
later introduce this student to the 
group and tell something about the 
person he interviewed. This seems like 
a rather roundabout process, but it 
pays off almost immediately in terms of 
awareness of personal relations and 
their improvement within the group. 
As soon as the group situation has sta- 
bilized itself somewhat and the stu- 
dents begin to feel at ease, the teacher 
in the role of a leader introduces the 
group to the nature of Basic Living 
work, including problem solving and 
group work. Students generally ask 
many questions about Basic Living be- 
cause it is rather new in their experi- 
ence and because they have heard vari- 
ous rumors regarding what the students 
do in the course. 

Many of the things which have to be 
done immediately are approached as a 
problem; for example, how to find 
one’s way around the building. A dis- 
cussion of this problem usually results 
in a suggestion that a tour of the build- 
ing be made. The tour is then planned 
and taken, and later it is evaluated. 
How to get acquainted quickly with 
other members of the group is another 
problem, and a third arises in connec- 
tion with the out-of-class activities 
available in the school. This last prob- 
lem necessitates going outside the 


group for help. Older students and 
teachers are brought in to talk with 
the group, and through group discus- 
sions and the evaluation of the various 
activities possible for sophomore stu- 
dents, the group achieves a better basis 
for selecting out-of-class activities. In 
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studying these activities the question of 
continuing through the high school js 
generally raised by the students. Some 
students in almost all groups are un- 
certain as to how long they will con- 
tinue in school and some are rather 
definite about this matter. The dropout 
problem usually comes up, and the 
group is helped by the teacher and the 
counselor to examine this situation ona 
school-wide basis. 

It is after the students have had a 
number of experiences in working on 
some of their immediate problems that 
problem solving and group work are 
looked at directly as features of the 
Basic Living situation. The democratic 
method of working is discussed, as is 
the idea of students and teachers plan- 
ning and working together. Many stu- 
dents have had some experience with 
cooperative planning. Some of them 
feel that it has been helpful, others do 
not. In almost every group someone, 
sooner or later, advances the idea, 
“You're the teacher, so you should tell 
us what to do.” This leads to a further 
consideration of the role of the student 
and the teacher in group work and, of 
course, an effort is made to reconstruct 
attitudes so as to enable students to 
assume more easily the responsibilities 
required by group activities. Many in- 
teresting opinions come to the surface 
in these early discussions. Some stu- 
dents are quite happy at the prospect of 
having an opportunity to participate in 
planning the Basic Living work, while 
others are in various stages of convic- 
tion about its worth. A few students 
resent the idea, sometimes loudly pro- 
claiming their desire to continue with 
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the type of school experiences to which 
they are accustomed. 

The Basic Living teachers consider 
the orientation period one of the most 
critical in the development of the Basic 
Living work. First impressions are im- 
portant. Each student’s perception of 
what is in store for him will condition 
his attitude toward Basic Living in a 
favorable or an unfavorable way. The 
idea of active participation in the plan- 
ning and organization of the Basic Liv- 
ing work may not always be accepted 
by every individual in the group. Simi- 
larly, many students may accept only 
with considerable reservation the idea 
that the teacher is to play a different 
role, too. As one boy put it, “Well, a 
teacher is a teacher.” The concept of a 
teacher as a friend, guide, and resource 
to help young people in solving some of 
their problems was foreign to a goodly 
number of students. 

The reconstruction of attitudes to- 
ward the school and even toward edu- 
cation seems of fundamental impor- 
tance to the Basic Living teachers. One 
of the bitterest lessons that these 
teachers learned the first year was 
that it could not be assumed that stu- 
dents would readily take to a demo- 
cratic class situation. Of course this was 
not true of all students, as many of 
them responded eagerly to the chal- 
lenge of an opportunity to participate 
in planning and ordering their own 
school experiences. 

Following the common orientation 
experience, the activities of the Basic 
Living groups diverge with respect to 
the problem areas and specific prob- 
lems undertaken. Most of the groups 
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choose to proceed directly to some 
phase of the boy-girl problem area. 
Other groups explore such problem 
areas as Basic Urges, Wants and Needs, 
Making Friends and Keeping Them. 
This interest on the part of all groups 
in social relations problems is to be 
expected inasmuch as school parties, 
dances, and athletic contests offer 
many more opportunities for “dating” 
and getting together than were afforded 
in junior high school. Then, too, “dat- 
ing” is much more in the air in the 
senior high school. For certain school 
functions, such as dances, a girl must 
have a “date” in order to attend, or at 
least that is the way many of them 
view it. 

As a rule, the specific problems, once 
identified, are worked on by the group. 
For example, many of the students, 
particularly the boys, do not know 
how to dance, and almost all members 
of the group are uncertain about how 
to behave at the more formal school 
dances. The approach to this problem is 
for the group to go to the social room 
and practice dancing; those who know 
how teach those who do not. 

Another common specific problem 
is “going steady.” Generally the girls 
are for it and the boys opposed. This 
is only one example of many problems 
which do not have a clear-cut, “‘better- 
than” solution. The best that usually 
can be managed is a careful considera- 
tion of alternatives. But it is obviously 
more than this, for in the case of dating, 
the boys are made aware of the prob- 
lem and have an opportunity to under- 
stand the kind of problem “dating” 
presents to a girl in our culture. 
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As the Basic Living work progresses, 
the problems and questions raised tend 
to get closer to the students’ more per- 
sonal problems. For example, the gen- 
eral problem of “dating” sooner or 
later leads to the specific problem of 
“petting” and this problem usually 
leads to questions related to physical 
and emotional development and to 
morals. In other words, there is a kind 
of sequence in the Basic Living work 
which is determined in the main by 
the emerging interests and concerns 
which develop, and by the quality of 
the interpersonal situation as the young 
people see it. But in and through the 
individual and group activities there 
runs an element of continuity which is 
engendered by attention to the prob- 
lem-solving process itself. 

All the Basic Living teachers employ 
some variation of an agreed-upon plan 
for problem-solving situations. The 
way different teachers develop this plan 
and use it varies from teacher to teacher 
and from time to time. The over-all 
plan for problem solving is a modifi- 
cation or a generalized version of the 
scientific method. 

Of course anyone who has had any 
experience with young people will rec- 
ognize instantly that groups of average 
students do not follow a neat plan 
when they work together on problems 
of importance to them. In some cases all 
aspects of the problem-solving process 
may be going on at the same time. For 
example, in discussing the problem of 
manners of the teen-ager, some stu- 
dents may be proposing conclusions, 
others possible solutions, and still others 
trying to define the problem. The role 
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of the teacher in a situation like this 
can be of more value to the group if 
he has in mind some general plan of 
procedure such as is suggested below, 

A reconnaissance period. Here the 
group effort is mainly exploratory and 
diagnostic, usually within preplanned 
boundaries which seldom go beyond 
the major purposes of the Basic Living 
work or become narrower than the 
group perception of the dimensions of 
the problem area. Procedures em- 
ployed during this phase of the work 
may include discussions, the question 
box, the Mooney Problem Check List, 
one or more of the personality tests, 
student questionnaires, fictional ma- 
terial, and films. 

Choosing the problem area, a group 
of related problems, or a specific prob- 
lem. This phase of problem solving 
makes use of group-determined criteria 
and involves the development of group 
agreement or consensus. Criteria such 
as the following are frequently used 
by the student group: Can we solve 
it in our situation? Is it related to the 
purposes of the Basic Living work? Is 
it a significant problem to us? Con- 

sensus 1s developed through discussion, 
through appropriate reading and other 
learning materials, and through weigh- 
ing alternatives, followed by voting in 
some cases but more frequently not. 
Voting does not seem to be a good tech- 
nique since there may develop a sub- 
stantial feeling to by-pass the consensus 
process and vote the problem “in” ot 
“out.” Group consensus is seldom fully 
attained, except in a majority sense, 
during this phase. Therefore, efforts 
are made to achieve a more adequate 
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agreement as work on the problem 
solution continues. Students who at 
first are merely “riding along” with the 
majority often become involved later 
in the process of solving the problem. 
On the other hand, it is not wise to 
assume that the group agreement 
achieved during the problem-selection 
stage will carry through the problem 
solution. In other words, it is necessary 
for the group to direct continuous 
attention to the problem of achieving 
needed group consensus at all stages in 
problem-solving activities. 

Defining the problem. Here the 
effort is made to get agreement on 
terms, and to give attention to possible 
ways of solving the problem. The im- 
portance of this phase is illustrated in 
connection with the study of racial 
prejudice. The concepts “race” and 
“prejudice” require rather precise clari- 
fication if a rational approach to the 
determination of the personal and so- 
cial problems involved in race prejudice 
is to be achieved. 

Proposing alternative solutions to the 
problem. In this phase efforts are 
made to think about some probable so- 
lutions to the problem as defined, and 
to pretest them verbally. The group 
begins to collect the information 
needed, to explore courses of action 
possible and techniques and skills re- 
quired in the solution of the problem. 

Choosing and testing one or more of 
the possible solutions to the problem. 
Here the development of criteria for 
choosing the most desirable solution is 
necessary. The “ideal solution” often 
receives considerable attention, as is the 
case with many problems related to 
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school adjustment or adjustment to 
home and family life. The “ideal solu- 
tion” may play an important part in 
the choice and testing of a solution 
which in most instances is a choice of 
possible alternatives. Here the tech- 
niques employed are discussion, small 
group and individual work—all fo- 
cused on getting information, making 
value judgments, and the like. 

Generalizing from problem-solving 
activities. This follows from the pre- 
vious phase and is sometimes closely 
integrated with it. 

Putting conclusions or generaliza- 
tions into action. This may involve 
the whole group or it may involve in- 
dividuals who make and follow plans 
for personal action, as in connection 
with personal-social relations. 

Evaluation of the growth of the 
group and individuals within the group 
in relation to problem-solving ability. 
This phase is seen largely as a profes- 
sional problem, although students must 
be involved directly in the evaluation 
process if needed data regarding their 
growth are to be obtained. 

The various stages or phases in prob- 
lem-solving activity are interrelated. 
For example, reaching group agree- 
ment or consensus may be required at 
any stage in the problem- solving proc- 
ess. Frequently, there is no one solu- 
tion to a problem that is satisfactory to 
all members of the group. A number of 
problems related to adjustment to the 
demands of the school are of this kind. 
The nature of the problem and the way 
it is perceived by the group markedly 
influence the approach used by the 
group in its efforts to solve the 
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problem and the degree to which the 


general scheme for problem solving 
described above is followed. 


IMPROVING GROUP WORK 


Effective problem-centered group 
activity requires more than a common 
problem. It also requires adequate func- 
tioning of the group even in the de- 
termination of common problems. The 
key to good group functioning is par- 
ticipation in productive group activi- 
ties, which in turn depends upon skill, 
attitude, shared concern, and personal 
realization of the significance of social 
relations. The Basic Living teachers 
have experienced more than once the 
futility of group effort when the inter- 
personal situation was inadequate. 
Good group functioning does not de- 
velop automatically as the result of a 
common group concern, or even when 
a good interpersonal situation prevails. 
These are necessary but not sufficient 
conditions. The teaching group has 
found it not only advisable but essential 
to pay continuous attention to the func- 
tioning of the group as a group and to 
involve its members in the process of 
improving the functioning and life of 
the group. Although there are many 
ways for a group to improve its func- 
tioning, continuous evaluation is es- 
sential for many reasons, not the least 
important of which is its value in dis- 
closing the need to develop certain 
skills, understandings, and attitudes. 

Evaluation of group functioning is 
a special problem the solution to which 
depends in part on the group’s aware- 
ness of certain factors which influence 
the effectiveness of its work. Students 
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are in most cases vaguely aware of the 
distribution of oral participation and 
its persistence over a period of time 
but hardly ever, at first, see its signifi- 
cance to group work. The direction 
of the participation is a second factor, 
Students tend to address their state- 
ments and questions to the teacher or 
leader more often than to the group. 
A third factor is the quality of the par- 
ticipation and its value to group work. 
In the Basic Living groups, data re- 
garding these participation factors and 
other matters are generally obtained 
by the periodic use of observers and 
recorders. Participation charts are 
worked out to aid the observers, who 
receive help from the teacher when 
needed. Recorders keep records of sig- 
nificant statements, group decisions, 
conclusions, and plans. Appropriate 
data collected by the observer and the 
recorder are fed back into group dis- 
cussions and used as a starting point for 
evaluation. The tape recorder has been 
used effectively in evaluation, but untl 
certain mechanical difficulties are over- 
come it is not likely to be used widely 
in this connection. In the ordinary 
classroom there is considerable ex- 
traneous noise which the tape seems to 
record with fiendish fidelity. Some 
groups use charts or suggestion slips 
for obtaining individual reactions to 
discussions and other group work. Two 
such simple devices are given below. 
SeELF-EVALUATION CHART 


Seldom Always 


Do I participate in group 

discussions? a 

Do I have respect for 

opinions of others? cue rr 
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Seldom Always 
Do I take criticism good- 
naturedly? ome nian 
Do I offer helpful criti- 
cism to others? 
Do I try to see the other 
person's point of view 
when he disagrees with 
me? ee er 
Do I interrupt others in 
discussions? 
Do I monopolize the dis- 
cussions? 
Do I try to bring others 
into the discussion? 
Do I listen carefully so 
that I will always know 
what is going on? 


Enp-or-DiIscussiION SUGGESTION SLIP * 


1. How did you feel about this discus- 
sion? (Check) 
No good .... Mediocre ... 
Good .... Excellent .... 

2. What were the weaknesses? 

3. What were the strong points? 

4. What improvements would you 
suggest? 


. All right .. 


The Basic Living teachers have 
found that self-evaluation efforts by 
the group need to be fostered and 
watched carefully. The attitudes of the 
members toward evaluation of the 
group’s work and toward one another 
play an important part in determining 
the worth of self-evaluation. Objec- 
tivity develops slowly with many stu- 
dents, especially w hen the data pre- 
sented bear on their own participation. 
The central importance of the quality 
of the interpersonal situation must again 
be stressed. Yet it is clear that self-eval- 
uation activity as part of the total group 

*Adapted from David Jenkins, “Feedback 


and Group Self-Evaluation.” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. IV No. 2, Spring 1948, p. 56. 
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work is needed to build an adequate 
interpersonal situation, which in seri- 
ous group work involves more than 
“good feelings.” A major objective of 
the Basic Living teachers, perhaps a 
Utopian ideal, is the self-directed 
group. What this means in terms of 
demands on group members for 
changes in behavior and what the ef- 
fects of membership in a self-directing 
group are on individual personalities 
need to be determined in more detail 
by the Basic Living teachers. This is a 
major research undertaking, although it 
is expected that current developments 
with regard to self-evaluation will 
eventually provide some significant 
data. 

To further the general effort to 
build better group life on the social 
relations level a few Basic Living 
groups tried living and working to- 
gether over week ends at the School 
Camp and for longer periods at the 
Yankee Springs State Conservation 
Camp. Two of the English-Basic Living 
groups put on a carnival to raise money 
for a week-end excursion to Chicago. 
In the words of the students, ““This was 
a terrific experience.” The value of 
these and similar activities for group 
development, for the development of 
skills, knowledge, attitudes, and en- 
thusiasm is rather vividly portrayed in 
the following statement written by one 
of the girls as an evaluation of the con- 
servation camp experience. 


Although the knowledge of how to 
cut down and piant trees, build game 
shelters and dams, take deer censuses, 
etc.; the realization of the importance 
of conservation; and the friends that 
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were made and the fun that was had at 
camp are all three reasons important 
enough to make the camping experience 
at Yankee Springs worth while, they are 
not the outstanding ones in my opinion. 
To me, the all-important factor of 
cooperation which was exhibited at camp 
gave an example of what would be pos- 
sible all the time, if the planning and at- 
titudes of the students and teachers were 
as good as those at camp. Everything we 
planned, we all helped plan. Every job 
we did, we all helped do. Amid the 
splashing and clanging in the kitchens 
came the happy shouts of young people 
all helping to get the dishes done soon so 
that games could be played in the lodge. 
In the woods, with the job of cutting 
trees before us, never were shirkers seen, 
always there were offers of help, and 
congeniality and cooperation were also 
present. As we made game shelters, did 
we find anyone sitting down taking it 
easy? No. Because we had learned that 
if we all helped one another, a job could 
be finished faster. Now, as I think back 
about camp, the things I remember are 
all the experiences which made me realize 
we were working together! 
PROBLEMS 


OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


One of the research activities of the 
Basic Living teachers is the discovery 
of the common problems of the tenth 
grade students who enter the senior 
high school. Uncovering problems 
relevant to young people is a feature of 
the class work throughout the year. 
Students are encouraged to state their 
problems and questions in writing and 
to place them in a question box. The 
teaching group gathers information 
concerning problems of the sopho- 
mores from counselors, other teachers, 
and parents. Use is made of the Mooney 
Problem Check List as a diagnostic in- 
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strument and the dropout studies are 
analyzed carefully for leads on student 
problems. 

Studies of the Tenth Grade Drop.- 
outs. As will be recalled, one of the 
first problems proposed by the Battle 
Creek Senior High School to the Insti- 
tute concerned dropouts or school- 
leavers. As the dropout problem was 
one of the important concerns of those 
who were instrumental in developing 
the Basic Living work, and as one of 
the hypotheses held by the cooperat- 
ing teaching group was that the Basic 
Living work should decrease progres- 
SIV ely the number of dropouts in the 
tenth grade, the study of school-leavers 
was broadened and intensified early in 
the cooperative project by the director 
of counseling and research, a consult- 
ant to the Basic Living teaching group. 
The dropout studies include all grades 
in the senior high school, although only 
the tenth grade is included in this re- 
port. 

A brief summary of the findings of 
this study to date follows. 

1. Compared to the total number of 
high school dropouts, the number who 
left school in the tenth grade has de- 
creased from 48 per cent of the school 
total in 1946-47 to 43 per cent in 
1948-49. Practically all the tenth grade 
dropouts are in the general curriculum; 
the percentage in this group has in- 
creased during the three years from 83 
per cent in 1946-47 to go per cent in 
1948-49. At the same time the percent- 
age of dropouts in the college prepara- 
tory course has decreased from 5 pet 
cent in 1946-47 to less than 2 per cent 


in 1948-49. The remaining dropouts 
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are in the specialized curricula in busi- 
ness education. The number of tenth 
grade boys who left school exceeded 
the number of girls in each of the three 
years covering the study. 

2. The “facts” concerning the I. Q.’s 
of the tenth grade dropouts are not 
so unfavorable as many teachers be- 
lieve. Although the median I. Q. of 
the dropout group fluctuates slightly 
from year to year, the percentage with 
an I.Q. below 90 remains about the 
same; 42 per cent of the school-leavers 
in 1946-47 had an I. Q. below go and 
the same was true for 1948-49. Al- 
though the dropout group includes a 
higher percentage of I. Q.’s below go 
than is true for the total school group, 
nevertheless a large number of stu- 
dents in the former category can profit 
by further formal education, providing 
needed changes in the school curricu- 
lum can be brought about. 

In this connection a limited study 
was made of changes in the I. Q. of a 
representative group of 107 sopho- 
mores during one year. The purpose 
of this study was not to prove or dis- 
prove any hypothesis concerning fluc- 
tuations in the I. Q., but rather to ob- 
tain some data which might help the 
teachers to think more dynamically 
about the value of the I. Q. in making 
judgments concerning the tenth grade 
boys and girls. Of the 107 students re- 
tested after a year’s work in the senior 
high school, 68 per cent showed gains 
of 1 to 23 points, and 25 per cent 
showed losses of 1 to 10 points. The 
remaining 7 per cent showed no gain 
or loss. Eleven students, or about 10 
per cent of the total group retested, 
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showed gains of 10 or more points. 
There is no inclination on the part of 
the Basic Living teaching group to 
make any use of these data other than 
to develop some healthy skepticism 
regarding the reliability of the I. Q. 
for all students when determined by 
one of the commonly used group tests 
under ordinary school conditions. 

3. As might be expected, the read- 
ing ability of the tenth grade dropout 
students is less than for the tenth grade 
as a whole. There has been a steady de- 
crease in the number of dropouts 
whose reading level is tenth grade and 
above. In 1946-47, 25 per cent of the 
dropouts were at the tenth grade level 
or above, while in 1948-49 less than 3 
per cent were in this category. About 
45 per cent of the tenth grade drop- 
outs in 1948-49 were below the sev- 
enth grade level in reading ability as 
compared to 48 per cent in 1947-48 
and 31 per cent in 1946-47. These data 
and the possibility of improving the 
reading ability of many of the poorer 
readers as indicated in reading studies 
reported earlier, point to the proba- 
bility that the reading ability of many 
of the dropouts need not be a major 
cause for leaving school. 

4. Poor grades have often been 
given as a major reason for students’ 
leaving high school. While grades are 
undoubtedly an important factor, they 
often reflect maladjustment and other 
factors not too closely related to in- 
nate ability. Actually, the scholastic re- 
cords of the tenth grade dropouts over 
the past three years are not too bad. 
During this period 50 per cent or more 
of grades received by the girls were 
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C or better, while from 28 to 56 per 
cent of the grades received by the boys 
were C or better. This seems to indi- 
cate that a number of the tenth grade 
dropouts are not failing in their school 
work when they leave school, although 
the dropout group receive a higher 
percentage of the failing grades than 
the tenth graders who remain in school. 

5. The number of dropout students 
working part-time while attending 
school has fluctuated over the three- 
year period. For boys the high point 
was in 1947-48, when 51 per cent were 
working part-time, and the low point 
was in 1948-49, when only 22 per cent 
were working part-time. For the girls 
the high point was in 1948-49, when 
32 per cent were working part-time 
and the low point was in 1946-47, when 
only 7 per cent of the girls were work- 
ing part-time. For comparison, it might 
be noted here that the percentage of all 
tenth grade students working part-time 
in 1948-49 was 48 per cent for boys 
and 37 per cent for girls. On the basis 
of this evidence it seems unlikely that 
working part-time while in school is a 
major influence in determining the 
total number of dropouts at the tenth 
grade level. 

6. During 1948-49 a study of the 
home adjustment of dropout students 
was begun. For the year 1948-49 it was 
estimated that about one-fourth of the 
dropouts came from homes judged to 
be “‘adequate” by the counselors and 
teachers, about one-fourth from “in- 
adequate” homes, and about one-half 
from broken homes. It seems like:y on 
the basis of this incomplete evidence 
that there is a relationship between the 
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quality of home life and the number 
of dropouts at the tenth grade level, as 
nearly three-fourths of the dropout 
students came from “inadequate” or 
broken homes. 

7. It has been found that the po- 
tential dropout student is less likely to 
participate in out-of-class school activi- 
ties than the average student for the 
three-year period covered in this study, 
In fact, only about 20 per cent of the 
dropouts took part in such activities, 
This percentage is considerably lower 
than for the student body as a whole. 
For example, in 1948-49 65 per cent 
of the boys and 74 per cent of the girls 
in the sophomore group were con- 
nected with some out-of-class activity. 
These percentages represent an in- 
crease in participation over 1947-48 
and the percentage participation in this 
year was higher than for 1946-47 for 
both boys and girls. Interestingly 
enough, the students who drop out of 
school engage in fewer organized com- 
munity activities than do the students 
who remain in school. The dropout 
student is more likely to find his com- 
panionship at the skating rink, in the 
billiard room, or on the street corner 
than with some organized community 
group. 

8. The two most common reasons 
given by tenth grade students for leav- 
ing school are work and lack of inter- 
est in school subjects. The tenth 
graders who leave school to go to work 
do so either because they prefer work 
to school or because they need money. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the tenth 
graders in 1948-49, 24 per cent in 
1947-48, and 44 per cent in 1946-47 
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gave work as the major reason for 
quitting school. In the same three years 
28 per cent, 23 per cent, and 24 per 
cent of the tenth graders gave lack of 
interest in school subjects as their major 
reason for leaving school. The next 
two reasons most commonly assigned 
for leaving school are marriage and 
health. It can be anticipated that from 
8 to 10 per cent of the tenth grade 
dropouts will leave school because of 
marriage and the same percentage for 
reasons of health. The remainder of the 
tenth grade dropouts gave a variety of 
reasons for quitting school, the most 
important of which were: asked by 
the school authorities to leave, military 
service, illness in the home. 

The reasons given by the tenth 
graders for quitting school speak for 
themselves. They also indicate the need 
for the school to reappraise its total 
program in light of the two major 
reasons for quitting school given by 
these dropouts. 

9. As one of the purposes of the 
Basic Living work was to influence 
favorably the number of dropouts at 
the tenth grade level, it is extremely 
interesting to note that there was a 2 
per cent decrease in the number of 
tenth grade dropouts in 1947-48 as 
compared to 1946-47 and nearly a 4 
per cent decrease in tenth grade drop- 
outs in 1948-49 as compared to 1947- 
48. This trend looks promising and if 
continued will reduce the number of 
tenth grade school-leavers to the van- 
ishing point. However, only time can 
tell whether or not this trend will con- 
tinue. It is not at all certain, of course, 
that this decrease in dropouts is a di- 
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rect result of the Basic Living work, 
as during this period of time there has 
been a general improvement in the 
total school program, but it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that the Basic Living 
work has played an important part in 
the general improvement of the school 
program and perhaps more directly in 
the decrease in the number of tenth 
grade dropouts. 


The following points may be made 
as a further interpretation of these 
dropout studies. 

1. Since nearly one-half of the total 
number of dropouts in the high school 
occur during the sophomore year, it 
seems reasonable to continue to con- 
centrate efforts on reducing the num- 
ber of dropouts at this grade level. 

2. The majority of the tenth grade 
dropouts appear to have enough in- 
telligence and reading ability to war- 
rant the belief that they could profit 
by formal school work if motivation 
were adequate. 

3. Locating the potential dropout 
before he actually quits school is feasi- 
ble in most cases and should be under- 
taken on a wider scale than is now the 
case in the senior high school. The re- 
sults of this study seemed to show that 
the potential dropout will generally 
(a) be among the lower groups in in- 
telligence and reading ability, (d) 
come from an unsatisfactory home, 
(c) have more than his share of failing 
grades, (d) be dissatisfied with his 
school experiences, and (e) be in- 
volved in fewer out-of-class organized 
activities either in the school or in the 
community. 
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It is the feeling of the Basic Living 
teachers that the dropout problem is a 
whole school affair and to solve it to 
the satisfaction of both the school and 
the dropout will require some recon- 
struction in the school program over 
and above the Basic Living work. The 
greatest block to the retention of drop- 
outs seems to be their feelings of in- 
adequacy and non-belongingness, al- 
most isolation, which characterize the 
attitude of potential school-leavers to- 
ward formal school experiences. 

Other Studies of Problems of Battle 
Creek Tenth Graders. One of the in- 
struments used to aid in locating the 
problems of this group was the 
Mooney Problem Check List’, which 
is essentially a diagnostic instrument 
designed to help high school students 
and their teachers to become aware of 
some of the problems of young people. 

The check list contains a total of 330 
items equally divided among eleven 
problem areas. Students first underline 
all problems which are troubling them 
and then circle the numbers in front of 
those underlined which trouble them 
the most. The check list is administered 
early in the school year as a part of the 
group effort focused on problem dis- 
covery and definition. Students are 
asked to sign their check lists in order 
that these may be used in individual 
counseling by the Basic Living teach- 
ers and the sophomore counselors. The 
great majority of students do not ob- 
ject to signing the check list once they 
understand its purpose. 


1Ross L. Mooney, “Problem Check List; High 
School Form.” Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohiv State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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As a part of the general effort to 
discover the problems and concerns of I] 


the Basic Living students, the check list 
has proved useful, although tabulation 
is time-consuming. The check list jg 
more helpful in locating the important 
problem areas than in locating specific 
problems. To illustrate how it is used, 
the following tabulation of 400 check 
lists taken from one sophomore class 
and equally divided between the sexes 
is presented with some interpretative 
comments. This particular study was 
initiated and carried out by the sopho- 
more counselors.* The problem areas 
are arranged in the order of their rela- 
tive importance as determined by the 
total number of specific problems un- 
derlined by the students. Under each 
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problem area are listed the five specific | 
problems underlined by the greatest 
number of students. The ranking of VI 
the problem areas given below, while 
determined on the basis of one sopho- 

more class, holds in general for the 
other Battle Creek sophomore groups 

to whom the check list has been given. 


I. 


Il. 


ADJUSTMENT TO SCHOOL WORK t 

Afraid to speak up in class discus- VII 
sion 

Difficulty with oral reports 

Slow in ‘reading 

Worry ing about grades 

Worryi ing about examinations 

PERSONAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL REL‘ 

TIONS 

Losing my temper 

Getting too excited Pe 

Afraid of making mistakes VIII. 

Daydreaming 


* Special thanks are due Ortha McCormick 
for this particular study. 

+ These problem areas are drawn from the 
Mooney Problem Check List. 
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Nervousness 


. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL RELATIONS 


Wanting a more pleasing person- 
ality 

Shyness 

Getting into arguments 

Not getting along well with other 
people 

Feelings too easily hurt 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEVELOP- 

MENT 

Lack of appetite 

Poor complexion 

Being overweight 

Tiring very easily 

Not getting proper diet 

VOCATIONAL AND EDUCA- 

TIONAL 

Wondering what I'll be like ten 
years from now 

Not know what I really want 

Wondering if I'll be a success in life 

Needing to decide on an occupation 

Deciding whether or not to go to 


college 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIV- 
ITIES 


Being ill at ease at social affairs 

Unskilled in carrying on a conver- 
sation 

Wanting to learn how to dance 

Unsure of my social etiquette 

Slow in getting acquainted with 
people 

FINANCE, LIVING 

EMPLOYMENT 

Wanting to earn some of my own 
money 

Learning how to save money 

Having to ask parents for money 

Learning how to spend money 
wisely 

Needing a job in vacations 

CURRICULUM AND TEACHING PROCE- 

DURES 

So often feel restless in classes 

Dull classes 

Teachers doing too much of the 
talking 


CONDITIONS, AND 
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Teachers not practicing what they 
preach 
Grades unfair as measure of ability 
IX. HOME AND FAMILY 
Parents not understanding me 
Clash of opinions between me and 
my parents 
Not living with my parents 
Being criticized by my parents 
Talking back to my parents 
X. CourRTSHIP, SEX, AND MARRIAGE 
Not mixing well with the opposite 
sex 
Wondering if I’ll ever get married 
Too few dates 
“Going steady” 
Not knowing how to entertain on 
a date 
XI. Moras AND RELIGION 
Failing to go to church 
Can’t forget some mistakes I’ve 
made 
Wondering what becomes of peo- 
ple when they die 
Trying to break off a bad habit 
Puzzled about prayer 


Among the many interpretations 
which may be deriv ed from an analysis 
of a large number of responses to the 
check list secured during the past four 
years, the following are considered by 
the Basic Living teachers to be of some 
importance. 

In the case of every group and every 
class to whom the check list has been 
given, the total count in the problem 
area Adjustment to School Work was 
three to four times as great as the prob- 
lem count in the lower ranking areas. 
This has been true whether the check 
list was given at the beginning of the 
year or at the end, or whether the rank 
order of problem areas is determined 
on the basis of one group or many. 
There seems little reason to doubt the 
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importance of this problem area as the 
students view it. 

Many of the discipline cases which 
reach the counselors and the principal 
can be traced to the failure of the stu- 
dents to adjust to their school work. 
The same is true for many dropouts, as 
was indicated above. Obviously, ad- 
justment to school work is an all-school 
problem and will undoubtedly require 
for its solution not only changes in 
adjustment of students but also changes 
in the situation to which the students 
must adjust. 

The problem areas Social-Psycho- 
logical Relations and Personal-Psy- 
chological Relations retain their rela- 
tive rank regardless of the group or 
class if the check list is administered at 
the beginning of the year. The experi- 
ence of the Basic Living teachers with 
many groups bears out the great im- 
portance students attach to problems in 
these areas. It is their judgment that the 
widespread recognition of the funda- 
mental significance of social relations 
in the high school community is of 
first importance. 

The problem areas Morals and Re- 
ligion, Courtship, Sex, and Marriage, 
and Home and Family are generally 
found among the three lowest ranking 
problem areas as determined by the 

“problem count.” There is some shift- 
ing as to relative rank among these 
areas from group to group and class to 
class, but on the whole their position 
at the bottom of the list remains con- 


stant. 

The relatively low ranking of these 
three problem areas is of considerable 
interest to the Basic Living teachers, 


for it has been their experience that 
specific problems in these areas are 
of major concern to the students. This 
is particularly so in relation to Court- 
ship, Sex, and Marriage and consider- 
able group effort is devoted to dealing 
with problems in this area. It may be 
that the “right questions” have not 
been included in the check list or it 
may be that students are less inclined 
to underline problems regarding Court- 
ship, Sex, and Marriage than problems 
in other areas. Experience has shown 
that students are not fully aware of 
their problems in this area or that they 
are unable or unwilling to verbalize 
them. Problems related to Morals and 
Religion also receive considerable at- 
tention by the group, but generally in 
connection with proposed solutions for 
other problems. Problems related to the 
Home and Family frequently arise 
during the year as the home becomes 
involved in the solution of many of the 
personal-social problems of young 
people. 
The problem areas and the specific 
problems listed under each are obvi- 
ously interrelated. It has been found 
impossible to treat any problem as a 
discrete entity. In actual practice, the 
problem area becomes a focal point for 
major emphasis but with sufficient 
flexibility to enable the group to con- 
sider related problems that are neces- 
sary to adequate solution of the prob- 
lem under direct observation. For ex 
ample, in considering the many prob- 
lems that arise in connection with Ad- 
justment to School Work, related 
problems from other areas will come in, 
particularly problems in personal- 
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social relations, social and recreational 
activities, home and family, and health 
and physical development. 

A few observations concerning the 
tabulation of the check list may be in- 
teresting. Taking the groups as a 
whole, from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the problems underlined are also 
circled. The rank order of importance 
of the problem areas determined by the 
circled problem count is about the 
same as when the rank is determined by 
the underlined problem count. The 
number of problems underlined by 
each student range from o to as high 
as 77 in one case, with the largest group 
of students (42 per cent) underlining 
10 to 19 problems. The number of 
circled problems is much lower; the 
largest group of students (50 per cent) 
circled 1 to 9 problems each. 

A limited use was made of the 
Mooney Problem Check List to deter- 
mine changes in the number and kinds 
of problems underlined and circled 
following a year’s work in Basic Liv- 
ing. In one limited study, problem 
check lists given in October and May 
of the same school year to 60 students 
from three groups were compared with 
the following results: 


36 students underlined more prob- 
lems in May than in October, although 
there was a 20 per cent decrease in the 
total number of problems underlined. 

32 students circled more problems in 
May than in October and the total 
number of circled problems increased 
by 15 per cent. 

The greatest increase in problems 
circled occurred in the problem areas 


Finance, Living Conditions, and 
Employment; Adjustment to School 
Work; The Future, Vocational and 
Educational; Home and Family; and 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. 

Only two problem areas showed a 
marked decrease in circled problems— 
Social-Psychological Relations, and 
Morals and Religion. 


The results of this study are similar 
to those of two other studies made in- 
volving small groups of students. All 
these studies bear out the well-known 
“problem creating effects of problem 
solving.” The general high school sit- 
uation generates many problems, as 
is seen in the increase in those re- 
lated to finance and to adjustment to 
school work. Then, too, as students 
have opportunity to consider their 
immediate problems they become 
aware of many concerns which pre- 
viously had not been verbalized. The 
significant implication from these stud- 
ies of changes in number and kind of 
problems recognized by students is 
that the process of ‘ ‘finding out” the 
problems of young people must be a 
continuous concern of the Basic Liv- 
ing teachers. But it is becoming clear 
that the techniques and methods so far 
employed in this search soon reach a 
stage of diminishing returns. A prom- 
ising method is inherent in the prob- 
lem-solving approach. Here the em- 
phasis is on helping the group to 
discover its own problems. Another 
method now being tested by the co- 
operating group involves asking the 
students to respond to two items: 
“What I like most about myself” and 
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“What I dislike most about myself.” 
This approach appears, so far, to give 
a more personal and meaningful kind 
of information than can be obtained 
from the separate fragments on the 
Mooney Problem Check List. 

The diagnostic studies which have 
been made, the gathering of informa- 
tion from counselors, other teachers, 
and parents by informal methods, fa- 
miliarity with the many studies on 
adolescent problems, and the work 
done directly with the student groups 
have perhaps not more than scratched 
the surface of the real problems of 
young people in Battle Creek. What 
remains to be found out and done rela- 
tive to the problems of young people 
in terms of both group and individual 
work is now being studied by the Basic 
Living teachers and their consultants. 
Reference will be made to this im- 
portant matter in the section dealing 
with “next steps.” 

Despite the inadequacy of current 
knowledge and understanding of the 
“real” problems of Battle Creek sopho- 
mores, the Basic Living teachers have 
come to some convictions regarding 
them. It seems certain that many if not 
most of the immediate problems of the 
sophomores are generated, given sub- 
stance, and made difficult of solution 
by the quality of the personal-social 
relations which exist and involve them, 
and the degree to which they possess 
adequate understanding of their own 
growth and development and their 
own basic urges, wants, and needs. 
Further, it seems certain that all stu- 
dents are involved in one way or an- 
other with the general problem of 
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achieving a satisfactory way of life; 
achieving a set of values which will 
give direction and purpose to their 
living. 


FACULTY OBSERVATIONS 


The feelings and perceptions of the 
total high school faculty regarding the 
Basic Living work are, as has been 
indicated several times, of great con- 
cern to the Basic Living teachers. From 
time to time the opinions of staff mem- 
bers are gathered informally. Toward 
the end of the second year of the ex- 
perimental work the faculty were in- 
vited to submit any comments or ob- 
servations they cared to make concern- 
ing the Basic Living work. More than 
one hundred comments were received. 
A representative sample of these com- 
ments (favorable and unfavorable) is 
presented below. 

Better knowledge of how to work on | 
committees. 


Better relationships between students and 
teachers. 


Certainly more democratic. 

Much less racial prejudice. 

Clarified acceptable boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

Gave idea of problem-solving techniques. 


Helped to adjust to various school and 
life situations. A more adequate form of 
background knowledge. 


It develops freedom of expression. 


The course has given many students 2 
mature attitude toward human relations. 


It is better when small groups study and 
cooperate. 


Students have received much help in the 
following areas: discussion methods, free- 
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dom to express selves, understanding 
selves, getting along with others. 


Gaining helpful information in regard to 
growth and development. 


Developed ability to discuss freely, use 
judgment. 

There are a few students who would 
rather take another subject but the ma- 
jority think they have had much need for 
Basic Living. 


Gives sophomores a sense of “belonging.” 


Encouraged non-participation in class 
activities on the part of some students. 


Some students prefer conservative teach- 
ing rather than pupil-teacher planning. 


Objective seems hazy in some minds. 
I wonder if Basic Living really brings 
about better race relations. 


Girl-boy conduct in halls is much too 
familiar, and worse than it used to be. 


Are students learning to have respect for 
maturity, authority, etc., and are they 
learning true cooperation with others 
which will help them to adjust in jobs 
out of school? Are they learning true 
self-control? 


More freedom of discussion would be ac- 
complished in divided groups. 

Nothing done—no sense of accomplish- 
ment. 


Hinders them from taking other subjects. 
Pupils learn many of these things at home 
and church. Too shy to speak of prob- 
lems before others. 


Students say they have no work, no 
books, no assignments, and therefore no 
interest in Basic Li iving. 


IS BASIC LIVING 
GENERAL EDUCATION? 
As has been indicated, the heart of 


the Basic Living work is the problem- 
centered group activity. Students, 


teachers, and other adults strive co- 
operatively to solve problems which 
are relevant to the experience, concern, 
and interest of young people. Although 
the major focus of the Basic Living 
work is on the personal-social prob- 
lems of students, there seems to be no 
reason why this general method can- 
not be used in connection with a va- 
riety of problems of concern to young 
people. The Basic Living teachers and 
the students who have worked with 
them have only begun to make prog- 
ress in developing the potentialities of 
the problem-centered group approach. 
Problem solving and group work re- 
quire a great many skills, insights, and 
attitudes not ordinarily possessed by 
teachers and students, yet it appears 
that the only way these can be ac- 
quired is through actually engaging in 
the problem-centered group activity. 
“Learning by doing” is not just a 
slogan but a necessity if the potentiali- 
ties of the problem-solving approach 
and group work are to be discovered 
and integrated into the school program. 

The Basic Living teachers have ‘often 
been asked, “Is Basic Living general 
education?” To those who have read 
the report this far the answer is prob- 
ably obvious. From its beginning the 
Basic Living work has been perceived 
by the teachers who initiated it, by the 
teachers who have developed it, and 
by other teachers who have tolerated 
it as being an “experiment” in general 
education. This has also been the per- 
ception of many parents who are 
acquainted with the Basic Living work. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, that the 
Basic Living teachers should indicate 
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what they believe the function of gen- 
eral education to be in the senior high 
school and the relation of the prob- 
lem-centered group approach to gen- 
eral education. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the Basic Living 
work is not the whole of general edu- 
cation nor, taken alone, an adequate 
general education program for the Bat- 
tle Creek high school. 

One of the truly basic functions of 
general education is to build toward 
the highest degree of social unity pos- 
sible. This is required not only because 
it is necessary to the democratic life of 
the school, but also to offset the social 
segregation which comes as a result of 
formal school work which divides the 
young people into different groups 
along social class lines, although this is 
not the intention of those who operate 
this school. To achieve this social unity, 
primary emphasis must be placed on 
social relations; they must take pre- 
cedence over knowledge, in a formal 
sense. The content approach to devel- 
oping general education should give 
way to primary emphasis on coopera- 
tive ways of working which will 
heighten awareness of the significance 
of social relations and democratize 
these relations in the interest of the 
common welfare of all young people 
in the school. 

A major factor in the improvement 
of individuals through improved social 
relations is widespread participation in 
productive activities which are related 
to their concerns, interests, and prob- 
lems. The proper development of in- 
dividuals along democratic lines seems 
to require experiences in which indi- 
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viduals can share in the planning and 
the ordering of activities which bear on 
their life in the school and in the com- 
munity. 

In the opinion of the Basic Living 
teachers, the problem-centered group 
approach offers great potential for pro- 
moting spontaneous and fundamental 
social unity and for making a contribu- 
tion to intellectual unity, now almost 


entirely lacking in the senior high | 


school. The similarity between prob- 
lem-centered activity in the classroom 
and “cooperative research” as defined 
earlier has been a major factor in in- 
fluencing the Basic Living teachers 
with respect to this point of view to- 
ward general education. 

To be somewhat more specific: the 


Basic Living teachers believe that the © 


major function of general education in 
the senior high school is to provide op- 
portunities for cross-sectional groups 
to work cooperatively over a period of 
time on problems and concerns rele- 


vant to their life in the school and com- | 


munity. These opportunities should 
provide for widespread participation 
of all students in the planning and the 
ordering of individual and group ac- 
tivities. Content and learning material 
should be viewed as a function of the 
requirements of the activities under- 
taken by individuals or groups. 

The emphasis on problem-solving 
activities enhances the usefulness of 
knowledge, skill, and attitude for it has 
been the experience of the cooperating 
teaching group that practically all 
problems of interest and concern t 
young people demand for their solving 
physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and s0- 
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cial activity. The more formal types 
of school work have their place in 
general education, and to reciprocate, 
eneral education should increase the 
value to the individual of formal school 
work which must be undertaken for 
one reason or another. 


To sum up: the basic difference that 
distinguishes genuine general educa- 
tion from formal school work is the 
primary emphasis on problem-centered 
group activity, on social relations, and 
on building fundamental social unity 
in a democratic school. 














I 





IV. How Students Feel About Basic 
Living W ork 


‘se HE feelings, reactions, satisfactions, 
and dissatisfactions of the students 
with respect to the Basic Living work 
are of major concern to the teaching 
group.. This kind of information en- 
ables the cooperating group to formu- 
late new action hypotheses aimed at 
improving the program. To get infor- 
mation regarding these matters several 
techniques have been tried—group 
discussions, interviews, short written 
statements, observations of behavior 
(anecdotal records), and question- 
naires. The general approach is to in- 
volve the students as much as possible 
in the evaluation of the Basic Living 
work, and to help them to develop 
more objectivity in their testimony and 
in their self-evaluations, Three ques- 
tionnaire studies will be reported here, 
as it is believed that of the data available 
they give the best over-all picture of 
the feelings and reactions of the stu- 
dents to the Basic Living work. The 
first questionnaire was given to all Basic 
Living groups at the completion of the 
study of human growth and develop- 
ment; the second was administered to 
five groups at the end of the school 
year; and the third was given to junior 
students a year after they had taken the 
Basic Living work. It should be borne 
in mind that these three studies consti- 
tute only a portion of the total evalua- 
tion effort. 


END OF A UNIT 


Because of the nature of some of the 
content included in the study of prob- 
lems in human development, the Basic 
Living teachers were especially con- 
cerned over the reactions and feelings 
of the young people. Students were 
given opportunity to make known 
their reactions in class discussions and 
in writing while the work on human 
growth and dev elopment was in prog- 
ress. The questionnaire was prepared 
and given a preliminary test with one 
class group. It contained twenty ques- 
“no” answers. Space provided for com- 
ments was utilized by the majority of 
students. A brief summary of the re- 
sults of the questionnaire follows. 

Almost all of the students (98 
per cent) testified that they had bene- 
fited by their experiences in the study 
of human growth and development. 
Ninety-seven per cent felt that they 
got satisfactory answers to their ques- 
tions and 88 per cent testified that they 
had sufficient opportunity to raise 
questions anonymously. Nearly all of 
the students (98 per cent) reported 
that the knowledge gained was bene- 
ficial to them and to others. Ninety per 
cent of the students testified that they 
had discussed problems in human de- 
velopment with friends, other students, 
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and their parents. Phases of the study 
of human growth and development re- 

orted as most useful by the students 
were: (4) human reproduction, (>) 
adolescent changes and development, 
(c) human growth patterns and differ- 
ences, and (d) child development, in 
that order. 

Some typical statements made by the 
students in regard to the content and 
learning materials were: “It has cleared 
my mind of thoughts I had.” “Erases 
bad feelings diane social relations.” 
“Helps me get over embarrassmertt in 
front of boys.” “We never studied 
anything like this before.” 

2. In response to questions regarding 
the extent of knowledge about human 
reproduction possessed previous to the 
study of human growth and develop- 
ment, 39 per cent of the students re- 
ported that they felt they possessed 
sufficient know ledge, while 61 per cent 
reported that they did not. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the students testified 
that what know ledge they had turned 
out to be accurate; the remaining stu- 
dents reported that the knowledge 
about human reproduction which they 
had picked up was inaccurate. As to 
the sources of the information acquired 
previous to the experience in Basic 
Living, the students reported the fol- 
lowing: parents (32%), books (28%) 
friends—peers wi ), school (10% 
other sources (5%) 

In connection w sale sources of infor- 
mation the students were requested to 
state to whom they would go if they 
had a serious problem or question in 
the area just completed. They reported 
the following: parents (52%), friends 
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—peers and adults (31%), teachers 
(16%), doctor (1%). 

The data reported above may not, 
probably do not, give a very accurate 
picture of the situation with respect to 
these two items, as only 60 per cent of 
the students responded to the first, and 
fewer than one-half to the second. 

Examples of statements made by stu- 
dents in connection with sources and 
accuracy of information acquired pre- 
vious to their experiences in Basic Liv- 
ing are: “I know twice as much now.” 
“My parents told me a lot, but only 
minor details.” “The information was 
not as accurate as Basic Living.” 
“Much clearer now.” “From friends, 
but I’ve decided they really weren’t 
my friends.” “If a friend told me any- 
thing, I always had Mom confirm it.’ 

“Mother gave me a book and explained 
everything.” 

3. The nature of the problems dis- 
cussed in relation to the work on hu- 
man growth and development ap- 
parently had a marked effect on the 
distribution of participation in the var- 
ious class groups. Forty-two per cent 
of the students reported that they had 
participated less in the discussions in 
this area than in other problem areas; 
58 per cent reported that they had not 
participated less. On the other hand, 
81 per cent of the students reported 
that they had felt at ease while the 
group discussions were going on and 
83 per cent testified that they would 
not have felt more at ease in groups 
segregated by sex. Apparently a small 
group of students would have felt ill at 
ease whether or not they were in a seg- 
regated group. 
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Illustrative of statements volun- 
teered by the students in connection 
with feelings of ease in non-segregated 
groups are: “Yes (ill at ease), because 
I had never had a chance to discuss it 
before.” “Felt at ease because we were 
learning about ourselves.” “The discus- 
sions were in proper atmosphere.” 
“Got used to it.” “Wanted more to 
listen, didn’t have much to offer.” “Felt 
the same as in any class.” “Had less 
opportunity, not sure of myself.” 

4. The feelings of parents were also 
considered very important in relation 
to the group work undertaken in hu- 
man development. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the students reported that their 
parents appreciated the fact that in- 
formation concerning human repro- 
duction was being provided by the 
school. Student statements regarding 
parental reactions showed that a ma- 
jority of the parents “thought it a very 
good idea.” A few parents expressed 
concern over mixed groups and others 
felt that “sophomores were too young 
for the study of human reproduction.” 
One student reported, “My parents 
never dreamed of such a course.” 

As a follow-up on the questionnaire 
it was planned to have the two sopho- 
more counselors and one of the local 
consultants interview a representative 
sample of all the groups. Fifty inter- 
views were planned and the students 
selected were fairly representative of 
the total group. Actually, only twenty- 
four interviews were conducted, ow- 
ing to scheduling difficulties and the 
pressure of time near the end of the 
school year. The results of the twenty- 
four interviews were carefully t tabu- 


lated and collated. They substantiated 
the results of the questionnaire to a 
great extent, although the interviews 
were structured more loosely and were 
less direct than the questionnaire. One 
important reaction stood out more 
clearly in the interviews. The students 
interviewed stressed their feeling of 
freedom to participate in group activi- 
ties, to plan with others, and to discuss 
personal problems in the Basic Living 
work. 

Although the over-all reactions of 
the groups to the work in human 
growth and development appear to be 
favorable to the students as they view 
it, nevertheless the Basic Living teach- 
ers feel that a great deal needs to be 
done to improve the interpersonal sit- 
uation in the classroom and more atten- 
tion needs to be focused on individual 
members of the group, particularly 
with reference to such factors as family 
background, non-verbalized problems 
and social class. 


END OF THE YEAR 


Toward the end of the second year 
of the cooperative project, the Basic 
Living teachers developed and admin- 
istered a questionnaire to five groups in 
order to get some idea of the reactions 
of the students to certain central fea- 
tures of the Basic Living work. This 
questionnaire contained ten questions 
bearing for the most part on the ways 
of working developed in connection 
with the group work. A brief summary 
of the results of this questionnaire fol- 
ae 

. Ninety-six per cent of the stu- 
hoa reported that they had found 
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“answers” to many of their personal 
problems as a result of the group work. 
Statements made in this connection 
were: “Found answers without asking 
for them publicly.” “Got several an- 
swers to help explain problems.” 
“Found many solutions to problems I 
never would think of myself.” “Helps 
individuals to solve own problems.” 

2. In response to questions concern- 
ing participation in the class work, in 
planning and discussion, 62 per cent of 
the students reported that they felt 
there had been “much” participation in 
group planning, 21 per cent reported 
“some,” and 12 per cent reported “lit- 
tle.” On the other hand, only 41 per 
cent of the students testified that they 
personally had participated “much” in 
the group discussions and planning, 37 
per cent reported “some” participation, 
and 22 per cent “little.” All but two 
students reported that they felt free to 
express themselves in the group and 
that this feeling of freedom had in- 
creased during “the year. Ninety-five 
per cent of the students testified that 
they thought the Basic Living group 
work was democratic. And finally, 50 
per cent of the students testified that 
they participated more in Basic Living 
than in other classes, 43 per cent re- 
ported that they participated about the 
same and 7 per cent reported less par- 
ticipation. Typical suggestions offered 
by the students for improving the 
group work were: draw in more of the 
non-participants, study more about 
class discussions, don’t stay on one 
problem too long trying to get a so- 
lution, go on with plans instead of 
changing them, let the class do all the 


planning, have fewer “buzz groups” 
(small group discussions). 

3. At one place in the questionnaire 
the students were asked to list the 
problems and problem areas they 
thought most important in the Basic 
Living work. Most often mentioned by 
far were growth and development, in- 
cluding growing up, adolescent prob- 
lems, human reproduction and hered- 
ity; and boy-girl problems including 
boy-girl relations, dating, and under- 
standing the opposite sex. Other prob- 
lem areas mentioned, in order of 
frequency, were: improving person- 
ality, juvenile delinquency, popularity, 
racial and religious prejudices, man- 
ners, and group planning and discus- 
sion techniques. 

4. As a final item on the question- 
naire, the students were requested to 
state what they thought the roles and 
duties of the teacher should be in Basic 
Living. Those most frequently men- 
tioned were: just another person in the 
group (mentioned by 32% of the stu- 
dents), help in planning the group 
work, act as a counselor and supervisor, 
keep class under control, be a friend 
to all, participate in discussions only 
when needed, act as a leader of the 
group, and be understanding and like 
a mother to everyone. 

The results of this questionnaire 
study leave little doubt as to the im- 
portance attached by the students to 
the quality of the interpersonal situa- 
tion. The majority of the comments 
volunteered referred in one way or 
another to this important factor; com- 
ments such as, “being able to speak 
freely,” “everyone is friendly,” “helped 
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people to overcome shyness,” 
found in most questionnaires. 

In view of this strong positive re- 
action to the quality of the interper- 
sonal situation, it may seem strange that 
a minority of the students reported 
that they had participated “much” in 
group discussions although a majority 
felt that there had been “much” par- 
ticipation by the group. Apparently 
participation involves more than op- 
portunity. A number of skills and ap- 
propriate attitudes are necessary to 
enable individuals to participate effec- 
tively in group work. But most im- 
portant of all, in the judgment of the 
Basic Living teachers, is the develop- 
ment of a feeling of personal freedom 
on the part of the student; freedom to 
let go, freedom (from within) to speak 
without too much fear of making a 
mistake, or fumbling, or arousing self- 
criticism or criticism from others. In 
the interviews involving present and 
former members of Basic Living classes 
now in progress, the students repeat- 
edly state that Basic Living helped 
them by easy stages to “crash” through 
the self- imposed barriers that kept 
them from spontaneously joining the 
group activities. 


were 


ONE YEAR LATER 


Toward the latter part of the second 
year of the cooperative project the 
Basic Livi ing teaching group decided 
to poll the junior class (the first Basic 
Living groups) in order to get reac- 
tions to Basic Living nearly a year 
after the students had taken the work. 
Accordingly, a simple questionnaire 
was prepared by the teaching group 


and consultants. It contained 32 items, 
each of which was related to a major 
objective of the Basic Living work, 
The questionnaire was administered to 
the juniors by the English teachers, 
Care was taken to make sure that the 
students understood the purposes of 
the questionnaire and that they were 
motivated to participate constructively 
in the evaluation of Basic Living as 
they now saw it. Students were re- 
quested to read the statements and 
then check the descriptive phrase un- 
derneath which most nearly described 
the extent to which the Basic Living 
work had helped them. 

The results of the questionnaire were 
tabulated and the per cent of the total 
group which checked each descriptive 
phrase under each statement was cal- 
culated. The statements were then ar- 
ranged in groups corresponding to 
some of the major emphases in Basic 
Living. The results will be presented in 
condensed form. The percentages fol- 
lowing each abbreviated statement re- 
fer to the per cent of the group check- 
ing the appropriate descriptive phrase: 


a=to a great extent, b=to some extent, 
c=not at all, d=don’t know. 


Per cent 


é d 
Group work ie 


Help in improving partici- 

pation in group activities 17 71 11 1 
Help in assuming group 

leadership 13 62 21 4 
Help in planning with 
others 

Enjoyed and appreciated 
group experiences 46 39 13 2 

Self-direction 
Help in developing respon- 
sibility for own actions 22 §1 23 4 


19 58 20 3 
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Problem solving 


Help in solving own prob- 
lems 


More considerate of other 
opinions 

More understanding of 
why people act as they do 
More respect for peers 
More courteous 

More respect for racial 
groups 

More respect for religious 
groups 


Getting along with other 
people 


Feel easier with opposite 
sex 

Help in making friends 
more easily 

Help in getting along bet- 
ter with peers 

Help in improving social 
skills 


Understanding own self; 
self-development 


More understanding of 
physical development 
More understanding of 
Opposite sex 

More understanding of 
emotions 

Help in better control of 
emotions 


Out-of-class school activities 


Helped to engage in more 
school activities 


Family relations 


Help in understanding 
family better 

Get along better with 
family 


Reading interests 


Interest in reading 
increased 


Personal health 


Help in understanding 
health habits 

Observe health practices 
more carefully 


Living in the high school 


Help i in becoming 
acquainted with school 


a 


23 


Attitude toward other people 


31 
36 
19 
15 
28 


26 


25 


22 


23 


23 


20 


Per cent 
bic 
55 19 
41 26 
42 18 
53 23 
50 28 
45 24 
41 28 
45 27 
45 3! 
49 26 
56 24 
44 13 
49 21 
48 20 
49 26 
35 53 
39 40 
4 4 
22 70 
52 22 
5t 23 
47 25 
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Per cent 
eve 
Increased enjoyment of 
high school years 18 34 42 6 
Over-all reaction to Basic 
Living 
Will continue to have 
value 25 41 28 6 
Appreciate more now than 
before 35 33 29 3 


Believe Basic Living should continue as 
required work, Yes, 62 °/; No, 38°/, 
Believe every student can profit from 
Basic Living, Yes, 86%; No, 14°/. 


At the end of the questionnaire, stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to 
write comments or statements regard- 
ing how they felt about any aspect of 
Basic Living. More than 200 statements 
were thus obtained—some praising, 
some condemning, some offering sug- 
gestions for changes and improve- 
ments. The following statements are 
included to show the range of opinions 
among the students who took the trou- 
ble to write out statements. The last 
three are included to indicate differ- 
ences of opinion among students as to 
the proper timing of the Basic Living 
work. 

Basic Living is a course which is actually 
helpful to the boy or girl of adolescent 
age, especially when he is starting his 
first year in a school which is unfamiliar 
to him. 

I thoroughly enjoyed Basic Living in my 
sophomore year. At first it seemed ve 
embarrassing, but after a while I consid- 
ered it just like any other class. Basic 
Living covers all phases of life and hu- 


man reactions to situations. It should help 
any student who takes it. 


You should keep in mind that some peo- 
ple knew what to do before they took the 
course. This is the reason that I did not 
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et much out of the course, but I know 
a lot of kids that did profit a great deal 
from it. 


When I studied the course last year, I 
hated it. Now I realize that it has helped 
me. 


The things taught in Basic Living should 
be taught at home. 


It does not help you for college and there 
are many more valuable subjects I could 
have taken in its place. 


I thought the course steered away from 
a good high school subject and was not 
needed. Since it was new it was hard to 
know how to go about it and therefore 
it was rather “backward.” There were 
no set plans made and it ran somewhat 
out of order. 


It is one way of getting an extra credit, 
but is a complete waste of time. I knew 
almost everything that I ever learned in 
Basic Living before I entered the course. 
We could have gotten every thing we 
learned in some. other class—biology, 
English, government, etc. 


Some people didn’t learn a thing from this 
course. I thought that Basic Living was a 
waste of time. 


I believe that Basic Living should be 
given to juniors or seniors, not to sopho- 
mores. 


Basic Living is good for tenth grades and 
after that it is no longer needed for high 
school students. 


I think that Basic Living should be given 
to younger groups. I feel that the tenth 
grade i is too late to teach boys and girls 
about many things. The sev enth or eighth 
grade would be better. 


Although one should not put too 
much reliance in questionnaire studies 
of this type, the Basic Living teachers 
drew what was thought to be a number 


of important implications from this 
study. 

1. The reaction of the students to 
group work is significant. More than 
75 per cent of them checked that they 
were helped either “to a great extent” 
or “to some extent.” The highest per- 
centage recorded for these two phrases 
taken together, the highest percentage 
for each taken separately, and the 
lowest percentage recorded for “not 
at all” occur in this category. The 
strong positive reaction of the juniors 
to group work has been borne out in 
the observations of the Basic Living 
teachers and other teachers in the high 
school. The pronounced favorable feel- 
ing toward group work is also reflected 
in the reactions of the juniors to other 
items in the questionnaire, particularly 
those related to attitudes toward peo- 
ple and getting along with others. 

2. The lowest combined percentages 
for the “to a great extent” and “ 
some extent” phrases were recorded for 
reading interests, out-of-class school 
activities, and family relationship items, 
in that order. 

3. A comparison of the two extremes 
reveals that for eighteen items of the 
questionnaire the percentage recorded 
for the “not at all” phrase was larger 
than that recorded for “to a great ex- 
tent.” In ten cases the higher percent- 
ages were recorded for “to a great 
extent” and in two cases the percent- 
ages were the same. This fact indicates 
what appears to be a rather large num- 
ber of students who thought that they 
did not benefit to any extent from the 
Basic Living work. A check of the 
returned questionnaires showed that a 
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disproportionate number of college 
preparatory students checked the “not 
at all” phrase, although no student was 
found to have checked this phrase con- 
sistently. A major reason for this nega- 
tive reaction is undoubtedly related to 
the resentment generated in the col- 
lege-bound student and other students 
by the fact that the Basic Living work 
was new and was required. Subsequent 
experience has shown that much of the 
resentment so obvious the first year 
has disappeared. 


SUMMARY 


How students feel about their school 
experiences 1s of great importance to 
the Basic Living teachers. Among the 
methods used to appraise the feelings 
and reactions of students to the Basic 
Living experiences are the question- 
naire studies such as are reported in 
this section. There is no inclination on 
the part of the teaching group to think 
of these studies as the “best ways” to 
appraise the feelings and reactions of 
students but rather as first steps toward 
learning how to help students become 
more competent in self-evaluation; this 
is the goal of the evaluation process as 
seen by the teaching group. 

The data obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires indicate a few important 
leads for improving the Basic Living 


work. First, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant, is the importance attached by 
the students to the problem of social 
relations and a feeling of freedom to 
participate in group activities. Second, 
is the general feeling of satisfaction re- 
garding the opportunities provided in 
Basic Living for solving some of the 
personal problems of students which 
was evident in all three questionnaires, 
particularly with respect to the under- 
standing of one’s own development and 
one’s relations to others. And third, 
are the feelings of dissatisfaction which 
were plainly evident in the reactions of 
many students to certain features of 
the Basic Living work. These feelings 
of dissatisfaction were most evident in 
the questionnaire administered to the 
junior class. From the standpoint of 
improving the Basic Living experiences 
the teaching group views the results of 
the three questionnaires as pointing to 
the continuance of efforts to improve 
and enrich social relations and build 
for social unity, to increase opportuni- 
ties for students to get at problems of 
immediate concern to them, and to 
widen the spread and quality of partici- 
pation in group and individual activi- 
ties; participation in meaningful and 
productive activities is considered as 
the key to the success of the Basic 
Living work. 
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V. Ongoing Developments in Basic Living 


Situation—Some Next Steps 


Ll the foregoing we have seen that 
the cooperating group has been con- 
cerned for the most part with develop- 
ing the Basic Living situation and get- 
ting under way such innovations as 
problem solving, group activities, and 
new ways of working with students 
in the classroom. The teaching group 
has devoted considerable effort to 
achieving status for the Basic Living 
work in the school-community situa- 
tion. New roles for the teachers and 
the students had to be discovered, es- 
tablished, and defined; new attitudes 
toward education had to be developed. 
Building on this experience, the co- 
operating group is now in the process 
of charting developmental possibilities 
for the near future while at the same 
time maintaining and improving the 
Basic Living work. The Institute—Bat- 
tle Creek cooperative activity has been 
broadened this past year to include 
other work groups in the high school, 
and additional consultant services have 
been allocated to the Basic Living proj- 
ect. At present, the Basic Living group 
is working on several undertakings, 
each of which is discussed below. 


STABILIZING THE ACTION 
SITUATION 


We have noted that the introduction 
of a new situation to a school creates 
many problems and disturbs the pre- 


vailing network of social relations in 
the school and community. To estab- 
lish a new and adequate equilibrium 
seems not only desirable but necessary 
in order to further development, 
experimentation, and research. To 
achieve the needed degree of stabiliza- 
tion in the Basic Living situation, the 
cooperating group is presently giving 
attention to the following problems. 

Re-examining the purposes and 
theory underlying Basic Living work. 
The major and the lesser goals associ- 
ated with the Basic Living work are be- 
ing studied from the standpoint of how 
they fit into the general structure of 
the cooperative activities. This is seen 
as needed in relation to research efforts, 
to the integration of innovations, and 
as a guide to future planning. If funda- 
mental social unity, for example, is to 
be furthered in the Basic Living work, 
the major and the lesser goals must be 
clearly defined and distinguished from 
each other in the minds of the cooperat- 
ing teachers. Perhaps what the co- 
operating group is searching for 1s 
answers to such questions as: What is 
to be achieved?, What evidence of 
achievement is required?, What evi- 
dence is regarded as most timely and 
appropriate?. 

Structuring problem areas known to 
be of concern to young people. 
There are some concerns and problems 
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common to many if not all of the young 
people which, judging from past ex- 
perience, are certain to come into the 
Basic Living work sooner or later. It 
seems sensible to recognize them in 
advance and to plan accordingly. The 
purpose of defining such problem areas 
js not to fix the exact content or 
sequence of the group experiences. 
Rather it is believed that more flexibil- 
ity and freedom to improvise would 
result from an intelligent anticipation 
of problem areas that are bound to 
fequire attention in one way or an- 
other, and that more opportunity might 
thus be provided for young people to 
become aware of what is learned. Such 
anticipation of possible problem areas 
is also seen as furthering research and 
experimentation, improving communi- 
cation with parents and other teachers, 
and as furthering changes in the atti- 
tudes of young people toward educa- 
tion. 

Developing informal techniques for 
appraising the feelings and reactions 
of students and parents to innovations 
in the Basic Living work. The Basic 
Living teaching group believes that 
continuous appraisal of the feelings 
and reactions of students and parents 
to Basic Living is needed to give direc- 
tion to the ongoing work and to in- 
crease the teacher’s feeling of security. 
Simple instruments or techniques are 
needed that can be easily administered 
and the results quickly tabulated and 
interpreted. 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 


Since the start of the cooperative 
project, the teaching group has been 


greatly interested in discovering more 
precisely the changes in the attitudes 
of students as a result of their Basic 
Living experiences. Several available 
standardized attitude tests and inven- 
tories have been examined, and none 
has been found suitable to the Basic 
Living situation. Therefore, a group 
project was initiated more than a year 
ago to develop an appropriate attitude 
inventory. An experimental version 
was worked out by the group in col- 
laboration with one of the local con- 
sultants, the director of counseling and 
research, The preliminary form has 
been administered to several student 
groups and is now being rebuilt along 
lines suggested by the results of the 
first test. The attitude inventory con- 
tains about 100 items which are de- 
signed to reveal the students’ attitudes 
toward peers, self, the school and teach- 
ers, the family, sex, health, recreational 
activities, religion, race, economic and 
social class, and group procedures. 

It is the aim and hope of the co- 
operating group that an effective atti- 
tude inventory can be developed within 
the next year. 


A UNIFYING CONCEPT 


In connection with many of the 
problems treated in Basic Living there 
is no categorical “yes” or “no” or even 
a “maybe” that would be suitable for all 
students. In many instances the best 
that can be achieved is a more intel- 
ligent weighing of alternatives. Fur- 
ther, it is believed that in connection 
with many of the habits, attitudes, and 
forms of behavior discussed by the 
groups it is important for the student 
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to integrate what he learns with the 
ideas and attitudes he already has ac- 
quired at home or elsewhere. In spite 
of the uncertainty produced by the 
fact that the best solution for one stu- 
dent may be quite different from that 
for another, a unifying concept that 
embodies several solutions would be 
very helpful. It would add to the se- 
curity of both students and teachers. 

The teaching group feels that a uni- 
fying philosophy might be found in 
the concept of the “self” as it is being 
developed in current psychological 
literature and as it might be developed 
in the Basic Living course through a 
study of the ideas and attitudes which 
the pupils have concerning themselves. 
This opens up possibilities for further 
research and experimentation which 
the cooperating group now has under 
consideration. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


It has been the experience of the 
teaching group that many of its re- 
search efforts have involved data which 
could be obtained only from the stu- 


dents themselves. Therefore, how to 
involve students in the research and 
evaluation undertaken became a prob- 
lem of first importance. The solution 
to this problem seems to lie in self- 
evaluation; that is, helping students to 
develop ability to evaluate their own 
behavior and to contribute effectively 
to the appraisal of the Basic Living 
work. As the teaching group sees this 
problem, it will be necessary for the 
teachers to attain a better understand- 
ing of the ways in which students con- 
ceive of themselves and of their needs, 
assets, lacks, and abilities. Further, it 
will be necessary to study the ways in 
which students accept or reject them- 
selves. Research along these lines would 
be potentially valuable in the develop- 
ment of the Basic Living work and 
might reveal ways in which the teachers 
and the group could aid individual stu- 
dents in the development of a whole- 
some self-evaluation. Presently, the 
Basic Living teachers are working 
closely with their consultants in order 
to open up and follow through the 
research implied in the statement above. 
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VI. How Cooperating Teachers Feel About 


Cooperative Research 


Up to this point the Basic Living 
teachers and the consultants—the co- 
operating research team—have de- 
scribed briefly how the Basic Living 
cooperative project got under way 
and what was done subsequently to 
develop and improve the situation from 
the standpoint of the welfare of the 
young people involved. Now the Basic 
Living teachers, including those no 
longer associated with the work group, 
would like to describe briefly how they 
operate and how they feel about their 
experiences with the Basic Living co- 
operative project. 


Oz original group and the new 


teachers who have since come 
into the group have not been selected 
because of their competence in a given 
subject-matter field, although it was 
felt desirable that the work group 
should include teachers representing as 
many subject-matter areas as possible. 
The first consideration in the minds of 
both the prospective members of the 
cooperating group and the administra- 
tion was the way in which the prospec- 
tive teacher perceived and reacted to 
the educational ideas inherent in the 
Basic Living situation. In every in- 
stance the final decision to join the 
Basic Living teaching group has been 
made by the teacher. We feel that this 
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is a necessary procedure to follow in 
selecting new members for a coopera- 
ting teaching group engaged in cur- 
riculum development involving experi- 
mental research. 

The members of the cooperating 
group work together as a team. We 
meet regularly twice or more a week 
during the assigned planning hour, or 
more often when necessary. Supply 
teachers are used to relieve us of teach- 
ing duties when it is necessary to de- 
vote longer periods of time to the de- 
velopmental work. This is the usual 
method employed when the Institute 
consultants are working with us. Oc- 
casionally, individual members of the 
group are likewise relieved of teaching 
duties in order to further the profes- 
sional work of the group. Sometimes 
when the work piles up, we meet after 
school or in the evening in one of our 
homes. Week-end work conferences at 
the school camp have also been tried 
with considerable success. 

The organization of the work group 
is quite simple. We elect our own 
chairman, who is responsible for calling 
group meetings, for coordinating the 
group work, and for maintaining com- 
munication between the group and 
the consultants and the school adminis- 
tration. Matters concerning policy and 
general planning are decided by the 
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group. One of the local consultants, the 
Coordinator of General Education, 
spends one full day a week with the 
teaching group. Other local consultants 
come in on invitation or of their own 
volition. 

Without question the most signifi- 
cant factor as far as the success of the 
cooperative project is concerned is the 
welding together of the teachers as a 
team. Since the first summer workshop 
six teachers with divergent back- 
grounds and experiences have been a 
closely knit working group in spite of 
subsequent changes in group member- 
ship. Our present working group in- 
cludes only two of the original mem- 
bers, although three others are still close 
at hand, one of whom is our local con- 
sultant. The effective maintenance of 
the working group despite changes in 
membership from year to year runs 
contrary to normal expectations. Much 
of our success in maintaining the team 
can be ascribed to the nature of the 
local situation and to the continuity in 
the services of both local and outside 
consultants. Changes in membership 
have not involved more than two teach- 
ers in any one year. This seems to us 
to be about a maximum permissible 
yearly shift in membership of a group 
this size. We feel, however, that keep- 
ing a work group intact over a period 
of years is not absolutely necessary in 
order to maintain the work group and 
the working situation. It would be more 
effective, perhaps, to maintain the same 
group for a longer period, for it does 
take time and effort to integrate new 
members. Yet each year this problem 
has provided the work group with a 
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constructive opportunity to analyze 
and evaluate previous experience as the 
new teachers were being inducted, It 
does, however, place a burden on the 
new group members. 

One of the most difficult problems 
we face is the constant need for re. 
training and re-educating our own 
membership. A common point of view, 
we feel, must be maintained and when 
necessary, reconstructed. New ways 
of working, involving new techniques 
and new methods, are constantly 
needed by the group. Increased scholar. 
ship in subject-matter areas has to be 
achieved. In making progress with re- 
spect to such problems the group it- 
self has proved to be the most im- 
portant resource for the individual 
members. The consultants, both local 
and outside, other teachers, and 
ents have also proved valuable re. 
sources. In addition, we have engaged 
in individual study, gone to summer 
school, and taken extension courses 
during the school year. 

The research function associated 
with the cooperative activity presents 
a continuing problem to the group. It 
is at this point that the consultants 
have proved most helpful. But we feel 
that the only way we can become more 
competent in classroom research is to 
do classroom research, even though we 
may lack many needed skills and in- 
sights. This accounts in large part for 
the informal research efforts made by 
the group during the first two years 
This does not mean that these efforts 
were made blindly. A great deal of 
group discussion and planning with the 


consultants was done in connection 
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with the research undertaken and the 
results were used in the immediate 
situation. 

The relationship that exists between 
the cooperating group and both the 
high school administration and the 
general administration has been a key 
factor in whatever success we have 
experienced during the past three years. 
The high school principal and the 
director of counseling and research 
have been functioning as local con- 
sultants since the beginning of the 
project. The high school counselors 
not only have been interested in the 
Basic Living project but have been a 
direct help in connection with many 
phases of the experimental work. We 
feel that without the wholehearted 
support and the active cooperation of 
the administrative staff much of what 
we have accomplished would not have 
been undertaken in the first place. This 
is largely true in relation to other 
members of the staff and the parents. 
In fact, all are necessary and are in- 
teracting. The greater the administra- 
tion’s support and cooperation, the 
greater is the tendency for the staff 
and parents to support the experi- 
mental program, and vice versa. 

One of the valuable features of a 
well-developed work group is the divi- 
sion of labor that can be worked out so 
as to make it unnecessary for every 
teacher to do all the research that might 
be required, or to do all the initial in- 
novating that should be undertaken in 
order to move the Basic Living work 
along. It often happens that an innova- 
tion thought desirable by the group can 
be tried out in one situation before it 


is introduced into all the groups. This 
is an exceedingly valuable aspect of 
cooperative group activity, for the 
group can study the innovation, plan 
how it might be initiated, and then 
test it out in a going situation before 
actually committing the whole group. 
This feature was particularly valuable 
in developing many problem areas such 
as boy-girl problems and human growth 
and development. It was also found 
quite valuable when introducing new 
ways of working with the group. 

Another exceedingly valuable fea- 
ture of a closely knit group is the op- 
portunity it provides for each of us to 
air our personal difficulties, fears, frus- 
trations, and the like, knowing that we 
will receive a sympathetic hearing and 
constructive help and encouragement. 
Building and maintaining the morale 
of group members are seen as indis- 
pensable requirements for experimental 
work and research in a changing class- 
room situation. This we feel is one of 
the most necessary functions of the 
group and not likely to be achieved 
except by means of full membership 
in a group working together on com- 
mon problems. In fact we feel so 
strongly about this matter that it seems 
hardly possible to us for any recon- 
struction of the high school program to 
proceed very far unless teachers learn 
to work closely together in problem- 
centered groups. 

One of the most frustrating prob- 
lems which the cooperative group 
faces involves time. Each member of 
the work group teaches a full schedule 
and takes on his share of responsibil- 
ity for out-of-class school activities. 
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We have come to feel that no member 
of a research team engaged in curricu- 
lum experimentation should teach more 
than four hours a day. In the case of 
our situation this would leave one hour 
daily for needed group meetings and 
a second hour for work on individual 
and small group teaching or research 
problems. There are, of course, several 
factors related to the solution of this 
problem which have to be faced. One 
is certainly the budget; another is the 
reactions of the other members of the 
staff. If the budget problem could be 
solved we feel that the second prob- 
lem might be worked out satisfactorily. 
A partial solution to the time problem 
which has been considered is to reduce 
the size of the working group by one 
member and restrict the teaching of 
the other members to the Basic Living 
work, thus removing all responsibility 
for out-of-class school activities. But 
we feel that this “solution” would tend 
to make it very difficult to prevent the 
Basic Living project from becoming 
an “island” in the total school program, 
with possible disastrous consequences. 

Other feelings and convictions have 
emerged from our cooperative work 
and should be mentioned. We feel that 
cooperative experimentation and re- 
search in the classroom situation are 
necessary to bring theory and practice 
together. Much of the cooperative ac- 
tivity related to innovations in the cur- 
riculum must involve parents, other 
teachers, and students. We feel that 
the uncertainty with respect to the 
social consequences of innovations in 
the school-community situation makes 


this necessary. In addition, students, 
parents, and other teachers represent q 
potential resource for furthering the 
cooperative activity. The cooperative 
experience involving teachers, consult. 
ants, and others is satisfying; we have 
found needed security in cooperation; 
it has extended our educational hori- 
zons; it has increased our respective 
competencies by means of the conm- 
petencies of other members of the 
group; it has helped us to develo 
more effective educational leadership, 
We feel that the cooperative approach 
involving experimentation and research 
should be encouraged and extended not 
only in our own school but in other 
schools as a way of improving and 
expanding educational opportunities 
for young people. 

Some of our greatest satisfactions 
have been found in the classroom. 
The experimental and research ap- 
proach to building a better learning 
situation brings us into a closer rela- 
tionship with students, sharpens our 
observations of their behavior and en- 
ables us to see developmental changes 
throughout the year more clearly. We 
find it highly satisfying to help groups 
locate their problems and work on 
solutions to them, and in this process, 
observe them develop better social at- 
titudes, assume responsibilities, learn to 
work together and to understand one 
another. And finally, there is great satis- 
faction in knowing that each member 
of the cooperating group is engaged in 
an activity whose major goal is to find 
better solutions to some of the in- 
numerable problems in education. 
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pects of pediatric practice; a study of 
well baby clinics. 

To be published. 


Canter, AARON HERMAN 
Direct and indirect measures of psycho- 
logical deficit in multiple sclerosis. 


To be published. 


CrEMIN, LAWRENCE ARTHUR 
The American common school: an his- 
toric conception. 


To be published. 


Davis, BLANCHE ELIZABETH 

A critical appraisal of American dramas, 
1787-1900, through a consideration of 
the hero. 

To be published. 


Doppett, JERomME Epwarp 

The organization of mental abilities in 
the age range thirteen to seventeen. New 
York, Teachers College, 1950. 

In press. 
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65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


ELspapRAWAY, Baprawy MuHAMAD 
FAHMY 

The refugee; a problem of international 
social welfare. 


To be published. 


. Evrzur, ABRAHAM 


Content analysis of the Rorschach with 
regard to anxiety and hostility. 
To be published. 


FISHMAN, SIDNEY 

Self-concept and adjustment to leg 
prosthesis. 

To be published. 


Frizz_e, ARNOLD LUTHER 

A study of some of the influences of 
Regents’ requirements and examinations 
in French. New York, Teachers College, 
1950. 

In press. 


Frost, JAMEs ARTHUR 

Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783- 
1860. 

To be published. 


Gorpon, PHILIP 

The availability of contemporary Amer- 
ican music for performing groups in 
high schools and colleges. New York, 
Teachers College, 1950. 

In press. 


Grimes, Lewis Howarp 

Making lay leadership effective; a his- 
torical study of major issues in the use 
of laymen by the Methodist Church, 
especially for its education program. 
To be published. 


GUNDERSON, HELEN LOUISE 
A quantitative analysis of digital tremor 
in seventy-five male stutterers. 


To be published. 


Harper, ARTHUR EDWIN 

Differential patterns in schizophrenia 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence 
test. 


To be published. 


Haywoop, CHARLES 
A bibliography of North American 
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folklore and folksong. 
To be published. 


. Hype, Mrs. Froy Sats 


The Protestant plan for leadership edu- 
cation. New York, Teachers College, 
1950. 

In press. 


Jennincs, Manson VAN Buren 

The development of the modern prob- 
lems course in the senior high school, 
New York, Teachers College, 1950, 
In press. 


. Jounson, WittiaM HerMAN Eckart 


The Russian educational heritage; a brief 
history of education in the Russian Em- 
pire, 1600-1917, with particular em- 
phasis upon the training of teachers. 
To be published. 


JorDAAN, JEAN PIERRE 
Socio-economic status and the measured 
vocational interests of mechanically 
gifted boys. 

To be published. 


KaGcan, Henry ENocu 

Changing the attitudes of Christian to- 
ward Jew, an experiment in the reduc- 
tion of prejudice. 


To be published. 


Kano, EvtzaBpetH ELLEN 

Analysis of the study of music literature 
in selected American colleges. New 
York, Teachers College, 1950. 

In press. 


Korner, Iya N. 

Experimental investigation of some as- 
pects of the problem of repression: re- 
pressive forgetting. 


To be published. 


Kors, Yuser SAcan Exv-Din 

Science and science education in Egyp- 
tian society. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1950. 

In press. 


Licutroot, GeorGciA FRANCES 
Characteristics of bright and dull chil- 
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dren. New York, Teachers College, 
1950. 

In press. 

LorLin, ZACHARIAH LOWE 

Mathematics in chemical engineering 


textbooks. 
To be published. 


LomBarpo, JosEF VINCENT 
Chaim Gross, sculptor. New York, Dal- 
ton House, 1949. 247 p. 


McKeerery, WILLIAM JAMES 

A critical analysis of quantitative studies 
of religious awakening with special ref- 
erence to American Protestantism. 

To be published. 


Mason, Ropert EMMETT 

Educational values and evolutionary 
naturalism. 

To be published. 


. May, Rotto REEse 


Meaning of anxiety. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1950. 
In press. 


O’Brien, Mae 
Children’s reactions to literary broad- 
casts. 


To be published. 


. O'Brten, Mary Acnes, SISTER 


History and development of Catholic 
secondary education in the archdiocese 
of New York. 

To be published. 


5. PEASE, KATHARINE LUCILE 


Analysis of the organization of measured 
student achievement at different levels 
of college schooling. 

To be published. 


. Rapwan, Apu At-Futoun AHMAD 


Old and new forces in Egyptian educa- 
tion; proposals for the reconstruction of 
the program of Egyptian education in 
the light of recent cultural trends. 

In press. 


Raycesserc, DanieL Davin 
Personal values as a frame of reference 
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in the perception of some aspects of an 
occupation. 
To be published. 


Ricu, BARNETT 

Variation, its extension and application 
to problem-solving. 

To be published. 


SaLeEM, MoHAMMeED MOKHLIss 

The training and attitudes of Egyptian 
biology teachers and American science 
teachers. 

In press. 


SaRHAN, Ev-DeMerpasH AspeL-Mecuip 
Interests and culture: a comparative 
study of interests, concerns, wishes, 
likes, dislikes, and happiest days of 
Egyptian and American children. New 
York, Teachers College, 1950. 

In press. 


ScHWEBEL, MILTON 
The interests of pharmacists. 
To be published. 


SEATON, JAMEs KIRK 

A projective experiment using incom- 
plete stories with multiple-choice end- 
ings. Provincetown, Mass., c1949. 151- 
228p. (Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
v.40). 


SpaNeEY, EMMA 
Personality tests in the selection of 
nurses. 


To be published. 


STEWART, Ernest IsRAEL 

A study of state certification require- 
ments relating to the preparation of 
elementary school teachers for their 
part in the school health program. 

To be published. 


STuBBINs, JOSEPH 

The relationship between level of vo- 
cational aspiration and certain personal 
data; a study of some traits and influ- 
ences bearing on the prestige level of 
vocational choice. 

To be published. 
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96. THompson, Mary MADELINE ing tests in the United States Navy, 
A study of the self-concept in an ex- To be published. 
perience conducive to change. 98. Woycick1, ANTONI 
To be published. Adult education in Poland during the 
97. Wexier, Mitton nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
An investigation of psychiatric screen- To be published. 
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CHILDREN’S VOLUNTARY READING AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
INDIVIDUALITY * 


opay the challenge to engage in read- 

7 ie, not merely as a necessity but also 
as recreation, is so insistent that it must be 
answered in some fashion by a growing 
child. How normal children respond to this 
invitation to read, how much they do in 
their spare time, how they feel about reading 
as a leisure activity, and what sorts of ex- 
periences preceded and accompany or rival 
their present reading habits constitute the 
major questions of this investigation of 55 
readers, aged twelve to fourteen years, over 
the period of their junior high school grades. 
The Iowa Silent Reading Test and the Hag- 
gerty Reading Examination, administered to 
them in seventh and eighth grades respec- 
tively, indicated that all the pupils read with 
at least average ability, several of them at 
adult levels. This fact of their superior read- 
ing ability differentiates the study from 
those which have examined retarded readers. 
The investigator observed the pupils’ tastes 
and habits in voluntary or non-required 
reading. She visited the homes of 26 pupils, 
talked with their parents about early reading 
experiences, and collected as much informa- 
tion as possible on factors presumed to in- 
fluence enjoyment of reading. These boys 
and girls enjoyed discussing their reading: 
each of them wrote autobiographies of their 
reading lives, describing in detail their earli- 
est memories of reading and their reading 
preferences, and giving explanations of why 
they did or did not like to read in free time. 
Several observers watching the children 


*By Mary Haypen Bowen Wo ttner, Ph.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 944. 
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in natural free reading situations ranked 
them on a seven-point rating scale, and the 
subjects ranked themselves on the same 
scale. There was a range of attitudes from 
enthusiasm to avoidance; however, most of 
the 55 children liked reading as a hobby 
and rated themselves as liking it. Nearly 30 
per cent of the group rated themselves as 
liking it less than the majority. Still greater 
individual variations in attitudes were ex- 
pressed in the children’s own statements, 
which were derived from their autobiog- 
raphies or from interviews. 

The several measures of factors suspected 
of affecting attitudes toward reading were 
carefully correlated with the measures of 
attitudes. This statistical treatment, which 
yielded relatively low or no relationships 
between measures of intelligence, reading 
ability, or educational advantages and those 
of attitude toward reading, confirmed the 
hypothesis that generalization concerning 
the relationships of these factors in the dy- 
namics of reading development is unwise. 

The data were further employed as the 
bases of twenty-six intensive case histories 
focused upon reading behavior. These are 
summarized in the study and one is reported 
in full, to show the method. Each case his- 
tory, with its details concerning early ex- 
periences in the school and the home, feel- 
ings about certain books or types of reading, 
response to adult or group pressures, the 
indulgence in or abstinence from reading 
for particular reasons, and the complex in- 
terrelationship among reading attitudes and 
habits and all other behavior of the individ- 
ual, supports further the thesis that reading 
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development is an expression of individ- 
uality. 

Certain trends were revealed in this study, 
for example, the trend toward decrease in 
voluntary reading during the junior high 
school years. Some pupils explained this on 
the grounds of pressure of other activities, 
especially homework. Other tendencies were 
implied in the material, as the mental hy- 
giene implication that between two extremes 
of reading behavior—the extreme of avoid- 
ance and the extreme of overindulgence— 


a happy medium may be found in the at- 
titude of the boy or girl who can say, “I like 
to read, and I do read. But I like to do other 
things, too.” 

It is suggested that adequate opportunities 
and stimuli, rather than forcing or undue 
pressure, a balanced diet of other hobby 
pursuits and interests, and the attitude of 
healthy satisfaction rather than excessive 
reading or neurotic avoidance tend to pro- 
duce what teachers, librarians, and parents 
consider good reading progress. 


THE EDUCATION OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS FOR COM- 
MUNITY MUSIC LEADERSHIP* 


_o purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the extent to which the school 
music teacher trained in a particular area 
(South Carolina) was prepared for leader- 
ship of community musical organizations 
within the area. 

First, an activity analysis of music leader- 
ship on a national scale was made. This 
analysis was then used as an interview sched- 
ule, and leaders of community music groups 
in the selected area were interviewed to dis- 
cover the relative importance of the activi- 
ties. Finally, activities found to be important 
were set up in the form of a rating list, and 
school music teachers who were graduates 
of teacher-training institutions in the area 
were asked to evaluate their undergraduate 
education from the standpoint of prepara- 
tion. 


In sum, the findings were: Approximately 
one half the teachers felt confident of 
ability to acquaint themselves with concrete 
aspects of the community, such as leader- 
ship and organization. Fewer than one 
fourth were prepared to study less tangible 
characteristics, such as attitudes, traditions, 
customs, and social problems. 


*By Jack McLaurin Watson, Ph.D. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 948. 


Nearly two thirds believed themselves 
prepared to judge musical interests of a 
community, but relatively few felt qualified 
to study musical background or needs. The 
majority thought themselves prepared to 
build good will in the community, but only 
one fourth felt competent to promote new 
organizations, and fewer than one half con- 
sidered themselves adequately trained for 
organizing such a group. 

More felt qualified for technical activities, 
such as diagnosing performance capabilities 
of prospective members, than for promo- 
tional contacts with individuals and organi- 
zations. “Community sings” was the only 
type of program that as many as half con- 
sidered themselves prepared to promote and 
organize. One fourth indicated preparation 
for obtaining financial support for an or- 
ganization. 

Only two thirds felt competent to write 
newspaper articles, but three fourths indi- 
cated adequacy to handle other types of 
publicity. With the exception of finances, 
most believed themselves prepared to handle 
property matters. Fewer than one fifth indi- 
cated competence for setting up a budget, 
handling concert finances, and keeping fi- 
nancial records. 

Nearly three fourths believed themselves 
qualified to determine musical characteris- 
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tics of individual members, but fewer than 
one fifth felt qualified to study non-musical 
characteristics. Most indicated inadequate 
preparation for placing performers for con- 
certs or radio broadcasts. Very few believed 
they knew how to reinforce part entrances 
and voice lines. 

A large percentage felt inadequately pre- 
pared to select music, build programs, and 
plan rehearsals. Only 10 per cent believed 
they knew how to adjust a score to fit voice 
distribution in unbalanced choral groups. 
Most indicated confidence in ability to teach 
voice production to women, but only 6 per 
cent thought they could handle male voices. 
Nearly two thirds had not learned to handle 
voices in groups. 

Little confidence was expressed in ability 


to handle problems involving tonality and 
intonation. About two thirds indicated in- 
adequate preparation to teach musical style, 
tone color, and diction. 

“Easy” choral music was the only type 
of music the majority felt prepared to teach. 
Almost all indicated a strong need for more 
knowledge of sacred and secular music ap- 
propriate for adult groups. 

Fewer than one half believed themselves 
equipped with a flexible conducting tech- 
nique, and one out of three was unable to 
conduct from a vocal score, 

The above findings indicate unmistakably 
that school music teachers in the selected 
area were inadequately prepared to assume 
leadership in the matter of community 
music activities. 


SELLING PERFORMANCE AND CONTENTMENT IN RELATION 
TO SCHOOL BACKGROUND * 


ince the advent in 1936 of federal sub- 
S sidization of publicly supported educa- 
tion for the distributive occupations (com- 
monly called “merchandising and salesman- 
ship”), adult extension and high school dis- 
tributive education programs have experi- 
enced considerable growth in number and 
enrollment. The increased expenditures for 
and enrollments in distributive education 
programs have pointed up the need to eval- 
uate the vocational results therefrom. Ac- 
cordingly, the major purpose of the present 
study was to determine whether individuals 
who had taken merchandising and salesman- 
ship courses in high school differed in their 
job performance and contentment from in- 
dividuals who had followed other types of 
high school curricula. At the same time the 
relation to selling performance and content- 
ment of such other factors as intelligence, 
scholastic achievement, amount of school- 
ing, and age was also investigated. 


*By A. C. Mosstx, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 952. 


The subjects for the study were obtained 
from the sales staff of a large New York 
City department store. From this staff were 
selected ninety-four teenage salesgirls who 
were either attending or had recently grad- 
uated from high schools situated in New 
York City and vicinity and who could be 
classified into independent groups, each rep- 
resentative of a distinct high school cur- 
riculum. Four such curricula were repre- 
sented, namely, college preparatory, office 
occupations, clothing arts, and distributive 
occupations. 

Each subject’s high school curricular pref- 
erences, selling interest, job satisfaction, and 
selling performance were analyzed and ap- 
praised by means of specially designed in- 
struments and procedures. Her selling per- 
formances were observed and independently 
rated by each of four service shoppers 
specifically trained for the purpose and 
also by the store’s own supervisory officials. 
The techniques employed in the construc- 
tion and validation of the salesmanship rat- 
ing instruments and in the training of the 
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shoppers should be of particular interest to 
department store and chain store personnel 
officials, for the obtained ratings were de- 
monstrably more reliable than similar ratings 
reported by previous investigators. 
Comparisons among the curriculum 
groups revealed that although salesgirls who 
had taken high school courses in merchan- 
dising and salesmanship did not in conse- 
quence exhibit superior qualities of sales- 
manship, they did tend to be more content 
with and to persist longer in retail saleswork 
than salesgirls who had not had such train- 
ing. Merchants may thus be provided a 
means to identify youth who are most likely 
to persist in saleswork, and by giving them 
preference in employment may thereby re- 
duce the normally high turnover of their 
sales personnel. Other findings with interest- 
ing implications for retail merchants and 
personnel executives and for high school 
educators are those which indicated that in- 
telligence quotients (within the range 85 to 
135), scholastic achievement, amount of 
schooling, and age (within the range 16 to 
19) were unrelated to the quality of sales- 
manship exhibited in the represented types 
of sales positions, It would appear, therefore, 
that policies which establish above-average 
intelligence and scholarship as prerequisites 
for admission to high school distributive 
education courses must be justified on 


grounds other than their prognostic validity 
concerning students’ psychological fitness 
for and ability to perform saleswork (of the 
type represented) itself. Moreover, in view 
of the additional finding of low but con- 
sistently inverse correlations between selling 
contentment scores, on the one hand, and 
intelligence quotients and school grades, on 
the other, such requirements might actually 
operate to exclude precisely those students 
likely to be most content with saleswork, 

A final finding, of particular interest to 
distributive educators, is that which appears 
to justify them in their common contention 
that the availability of distributive occupa- 
tional studies in high school curricula op- 
erates to extend the academic longevity of 
some students—presumably those who take 
such studies. The decided preference ex- 
pressed for distributive over the more con- 
ventional commercial and other academic 
studies by most of the salesgirls classified in 
the distributive occupations group contains 
the probable implication that at least some 
of these salesgirls might have tended toward 
premature psychological or actual with- 
drawal from high school had it not been 
possible for them to “salt” their conventional 
studies with other studies, such as merchan- 
dising and salesmanship, having (for them) 
more tangible and immediate vocational ap- 
peal. 
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WinfieLtp G. Doyie. A Program of 
Popular Publication in the Natural and 
Social Sciences.* 


The purpose of this project is to suggest 
a program for providing authoritative publi- 
cations which will interpret the vast re- 
sources of the American Museum of Natural 
History in the most attractive form possible, 
at the lowest price, for the greatest number 
of people. 

In an attempt to broaden the scope and 
purposes of its educational work, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History plans a 
six-year program of popular publication 
which will give comprehensive coverage to 
the field of natural science. The program 
calls for the publication of one 48-page 
pamphlet a month for ten months of each 
of six consecutive years. Horizontally, or 
in any one year, different subjects are 
treated each month. Vertically, or in a 
given month over a period of six years, the 
same subject is treated. Hence, the person 
interested in anthropology only could sub- 
scribe to the series vertically for the six 
December and the six February issues; the 
person interested in all aspects of the 
natural and social sciences could subscribe 
to the series year by year. 

The areas to be covered include: am- 
phibians and reptiles, botany, invertebrates, 
fish, anthropology, astronomy, mammals, 
birds, geology, paleontology, and a number 
of general issues. Through the use of a 
wrap-around, the series will be directed 
at four large special-interest groups in the 
community—hobbyists, vocational special- 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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ists, social organizations, and schools. An 
insert of four extra pages will be wrapped 
around the core material of each pamphlet 
just before it is bound in its cover and will 
outline for each of these special-interest 
groups the uses to which the pamphlet can 
be put. 

Based on a survey of the publications 
programs in 251 museums in the United 
States, Canada, and Hawaii, the report em- 
phasizes the growing need for popular pub- 
lications which interpret museum materials. 
Starting with an underwriting plan which 
would make the publications available to 
other museums under their own imprints, 
the program might lead to cooperative pro- 
duction of all publications for American 
museums, perhaps with the American As- 
sociation of Museums acting as the central 
clearing agency. 

By describing the present publication pro- 
gram at the American Museum of Natural 
History and showing how it can be adapted 
to the new program, this report indicates 
what administrative organization will be re- 
quired; it discusses the editorial and techni- 
cal problems involved in producing a series 
of sixty pamphlets; it analyzes what markets 
will be reached, how distribution will be car- 
ried on, and the forms of promotion that will 
be used. Detailed costs are listed and a 
unique plan for financing is described. 

Using the facilities of Man and Nature 
Publications, the Museum’s existing popular 
publications department, will make every 
effort to evaluate the new program through 
a study of sales and the number of sub- 
scriptions renewed each year; through ques- 
tionnaires sent to the subscribers; and 
through personal contacts with Museum 
visitors, school administrators, teachers, and 
the leaders of youth and adult organizations. 
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WILLIAM Francis CLARKE. The Volun- 
teer Lay Leadership of the United 
Church of Canada in Rural Saskatche- 
wan.* 


This project was designed to review 
recent research in leader education and to 
propose ways of adapting it for volunteer 
lay leaders of The United Church of 
Canada in rural Saskatchewan. 

Extensive field experience was followed 
by: courses in religious education, educa- 
tion, and rural sociology, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the theory and practice of pre- 
service and in-service education; a study of 
the program of the rural church and re- 
lated sociological trends; a survey of minis- 
ters and volunteer lay leaders to determine 
present practices and needs; a study of the 
religious bodies, educational groups, and re- 
lated agencies which provide in-service 
leadership to constituencies facing all or 
some of the difficulties involved in carrying 
on a volunteer lay religious educational 
program in sparsely settled rural areas. 
Findings were interpreted in terms of the 
needs of the field, and a proposed program 
for implementation was developed. 

It was concluded that some social trends 
of the rural communi, and aspects of rural 
family life have significant value for church 
programs, if used by a leadership which 
appreciates them and plans its program ac- 
cordingly. 

To serve its constituency most effectively, 
the rural church must recognize the educa- 
tional values of each aspect of its total pro- 
gram and integrate them with the additional 
resources of the community. 

The present leadership of the rural church 
is inadequate. More volunteer lay leaders 
are needed and are potentially available. 
Many leaders now accept responsibility after 
a period of relative inactivity. Wanting to 
serve the church and others, they feel ill- 
equipped to lead, and are willing to accept 
more in-service education. They are satisfied 
with their responsibility but would accept 
more if given the opportunity. 
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Most of a pre-service and in-service 
leadership education program must be pro- 
vided by the local church, with available 
resources being used more effectively, 
Where adequate professional leadership ig 
not available, a well-trained area consultant 
could provide guidance and supervision, 
working with the minister and responsible 
groups. 

An integrated educational program, co- 
ordinated with other community agencies 
and supplemented by planned recruitment, 
apprenticeship, and in-service education, 
will satisfy many of the needs of volunteer 
lay leaders. Use of a local church as an ex- 
perimental situation will implement and test 
such a program, and will offer experienced 
guidance to other leaders and churches, 
Interest in leadership education will make 
possible the appointment of professional 
consultants. Thus, despite limitations, the 
needs of rural leaders can be met by using 
present resources and such additional super- 
vision. 


Van Creve Morris. The Education of 
Secondary School Teachers in the Lib- 
eral Arts College.* 


In November 1947, the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges took note of the crisis 
in teacher education which followed in the 
wake of the war, and initiated a campaign 
for the improvement of teacher education 
programs in the member colleges of this 
Association. As a beginning step in this di- 
rection, it commissioned a study of programs 
for the preparation of secondary school 
teachers in the member institutions. 

By means of a questionnaire, information 
of the following types was collected from 
368 (or 59°) of the 627 member colleges of 
the Association: facts regarding current 
practices in secondary teacher education 
programs in liberal arts colleges, judgments 
as to recent and predictable trends in this 
area; and evaluations of these practices and 
trends by liberal arts educators. The follow- 
ing specific topics were isolated for special 
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investigation: liberal arts attitudes toward 
the task of teacher education; opinions on 
current issues in teacher education; under- 
graduate and graduate teacher education 
curricula; student personnel; staff personnel, 
evaluation and experimentation in teacher 
education programs; and general trends in 
teacher education enrollments. 

The report of the study contains three 
chapters. Chapter I attempts to place the 
problem in its historical setting by tracing 
the many influences which have come to 
bear on the liberal arts colleges from colonial 
days to the present regarding teacher edu- 
cation. Chapter II presents the findings re- 
vealed by tabulated questionnaire responses, 
and endeavors to provide a contemporary 
picture of programs for the education of 
secondary school teachers in liberal arts 
colleges, and to describe views respecting de- 
sirable modifications. Chapter III compares 
these findings with the summary recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education and with the minimum standards 
for accreditation established by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. The major impression given by 
this comparison is that the liberal arts col- 
leges and other groups also seriously con- 
cerned with raising teacher education to a 
higher level of excellence are closer to one 
another in their convictions than has usually 
been recognized. The report closes by sug- 
gesting some focuses for future study and 
action. 


HazeL L. Perxison. A Plan of Demo- 
cratic Procedures for the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club.* 


The purpose of this project was to pro- 
pose plans and procedures for increasing the 
democratic functioning of the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club of the Church-in-the-Gardens, 
Forest Hills, New York. 

A survey of the backgrounds of the young 
people of the Sunday Evening Club—their 
national heritage, and their home, school, 
and church life—revealed various miscon- 


ceptions and misapplications of democratic 
principles, but indicated some possibilities 
for democratic functioning. 

Careful study of group life within the 
Sunday Evening Club, which had about 
sixty-five members of high-school age, 
showed that the leaders, both student and 
adult, were autocratic, ignoring the situa- 
tions, needs, and creative abilities of the 
members, especially in the planning of pro- 
grams. Conflicts within the group and be- 
tween the Club and other groups were cer- 
tainly not reduced by the limited amount of 
communication. Parliamentary procedure 
was used infrequently. 

For several months the writer experi- 
mented with democratic processes, study- 
ing procedures developed by other groups 
and, as a leader, using all available oppor- 
tunities to bring democratic experiences into 
the Sunday Evening Club program. These 
were brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Club, who decided eventually to 
try the democratic method in planning 
their programs. The philosophy and criteria 
which are the basis of this method may be 
stated as follows: The democratic process 
is based on the assumption that the group 
employing it is a social unit, having common 
interests and the ability to function inter- 
relatedly in creative ways. As to method, it 
is the process of cooperative group thinking, 
which itself grows out of the life situations 
of those involved. 

On the basis of study and commitment, 
certain proposals were made to the mem- 
bers of the Sunday Evening Club. It was 
suggested that group study be used to 
increase the understanding of the democratic 
process as it functions in the group; that 
parliamentary practices be replaced by 
democratic discussion, and resolutions and 
dictation by group agreement and action. 
It was further suggested that leaders accept 
the democratic role, that they place re- 
sponsibility upon the total membership for 
initial planning of programs as well as for 
carrying them out, and that they adopt the 
functional methodology. In the functional 
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methodology, the group sets forth its own 
situations and problems, studies willingly 
and thoughtfully each contribution to their 
solution, and comes to a decision which is 
carried out either by unified activity or by 
committees or members responsible to the 
group. Opportunities for evaluation and ap- 
praisal and for improvement will be made. 

These proposals presented to leaders and 
members of the Club are to serve as the 
basis of study and subsequent action. 


J. Bernarp Everett. The Administra- 
tion of Curriculum Programs in Se- 
lected City School Systems.* 


Most leaders in the curriculum field today 
agree upon two things: First, that the cur- 
riculum includes all of the experiences which 
children have under the guidance of the 
school; and second, that curriculum change 
is a complex social process. This study at- 
tempts to determine whether or not the 
curriculum programs in a selected group of 
city school systems are consistent with 
these concepts and makes certain suggestions 
for improvement. 

Procedure was based on the following: 

Principles of organization and procedure 
consistent with the concepts stated above 
were developed from the literature in the 
field. A check-list questionnaire, based upon 
these principles, but stated in terms of prac- 
tice, was prepared and sent to each of the 
107 cities in the United States whose pop- 
ulations range between 50,000 and 100,000. 
The replies of the 78 per cent who re- 
sponded were interpreted in relation to the 
principles. One of the school systems was 
selected for more intensive study, and its 
curriculum program was described in con- 
siderable detail as a means of illustrating the 
principles in action. Recommendations for 
improvement were made wherever the 
practices reported appeared to be incon- 
sistent with the principles developed in the 
study. 

Many practices were reported which were 
clearly inconsistent with modern concepts 
of curriculum improvement. However, no 
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universal pattern of organization and pro. 
cedure appeared. Such diversity of prac. 
tice is a hopeful sign for it indicates that 
programs of curriculum improvement are, 
like the curriculum, in a state of transition, 
and that progress is being made on 4 
“broken” rather than on a “uniform” front, 

Specific conclusions include the follow- 
ing. 

Lay participation in curriculum work js 
limited, particularly at the central planning 
level; pupil participation outside the class- 
room is negligible. 

Channels of communication are far from 
adequate, particularly those which lead to 
rather than from members of the central 
staff. 

The development of potential leadership 
is often restricted by the kind of organiza- 
tion provided and by functions performed 
by central staff members. 

Most curriculum programs focus on 
system-wide committees rather than on the 
classroom unit. 

The individual school is not widely ree- 
ognized as the organization for curriculum 
development. 

Most school systems provide some time 
for curriculum planning as a part of the 
regular school program. 

In many school systems the curriculum 
is apparently still thought of as the course 
of study, and curriculum improvement as 
the process of periodically revising it. 

Many school leaders are not sufficiently 
aware of the effect of their daily actions 
upon human relationships, and regularly 
perform certain functions likely to pro 
mote insecurity among teachers and build 
status barriers within the staff. 

The importance of teacher growth, how- 
ever, is recognized in most school systems 
and many activities are planned to promote 
it. 

Principles of organization and procedure 
rather than specific patterns of practice pro- 
vide the only guide lines for curriculum 
improvement which can be applied in widely 
varying situations. 
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Verna L. C. Dieckman. Toward 

Growing and Knowing.* 

Toward Growing and Knowing shows 
how children develop integrating personali- 
ties. It also shows how physical, social, men- 
tal, and emotional factors must develop 
interrelatedly to produce balanced individ- 
uals. 

It shows further how this process is re- 
lated to the experience concept of edu- 
cation. This concept of education pro- 
motes self-realization and social adjustment 
through democratically planned experiences 
based on situations that are significant to 
the learners. The broad objectives of the ex- 
perience concept of education include: 
progress toward knowing and respecting 
oneself; progress toward more satisfying re- 
lationships with others; progress toward ex- 
panding interests; progress toward satisfy- 
ing democratic attiudes and values; progress 
toward ever-expanding knowledge and skills 
in a context of purposeful living. 

The findings of research in the literature 
of mental hygiene, psychology, psycho- 
therapy, sociology, medicine, child de- 
velopment, and education are brought to- 
gether in a simple and direct presentation. 

An extensive bibliography of pamphlet 
material is included as an aid to parents in 
meeting their more specific problems. 

The sequence of the book is from the 


prenatal period through adolescence, with 
emphasis on individuality and group ad- 
justment in the continuous process of 
“growing and knowing.” 

The first chapter introduces the hereditary 
and prenatal environmental influence as “the 
beginnings of difference.” The second chap- 
ter carries integrating development through 
the first year of an infant’s life and points 
out the many variables. The third chapter 
continues with the span from one to six. 
The fourth chapter discusses the “six to 
twelves” and explains the cooperative roles 
of parents, community, and schools in help- 
ing children toward the broader objectives 
of education. The last chapter treats the 
problems of adolescence and completes the 
cycle by concluding that the “growing and 
knowing” process proceeds throughout life. 

As one generation becomes the guardian 
of the next we can be hopeful that the in- 
sight they have gained may help to promote 
continuous progress in the enhancement of 
human welfare. 

Each tomorrow brings new discoveries, 
new relationships, and better understand- 
ings. As educators, our responsibility is to 
disseminate such understandings and to make 
them a part of living. As children experience 
the best that is known, they are able to gain 
greater insight into how further improve- 
ment may be made. Therein lies the hope of 
the future. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


On March 1 and 2 Professor R. Freeman 
Butts was in Princeton, N. J., working with 
the Educational Testing Service as a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee on the edu- 
cation section of the Graduate Record 
Examination. 


Tue faculty of Princeton University has 
chosen Professor George S. Counts’s book, 
The Country of the Blind, as one of the 
forty best books on education of the year. 
It was the only book so honored that dealt 
with Russia. 

Professor Counts has also been honored by 
an invitation to join P.E.N., the international 
association of writers founded by John 
Galsworthy three decades ago. 


Durine January, Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner attended a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Farm Foundation and at- 
tended by representatives of 40 state colleges 
of agriculture. Ways and means of develop- 
ing teaching methods for rural adult educa- 
tion in the New York State area were dis- 
cussed, and Professor Brunner addressed the 
conference on “A Sociologist Views Agri- 
cultural Policy.” 


Proressor F. Ernest Johnson gave two lec- 
tures at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., on January 30. His 
topics were “The Church as Educator” and 
“Religion and Public Education.” 


I 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


On February 21, Professor Helen Walker 
took part in a conference held at the U. §, 
Office of Education to consider the research 
work of that office. 


Tue New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education, mathematics 
section, heard Professor Irving Lorge speak 
on “Learning Theory for Today’s Schools” 
at the February 11 meeting. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A Teachers College Alumni “Family” Din- 
ner was held in Atlantic City on February 
28, during the annual Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators and allied professional edu- 
cational organizations. Speakers at the din- 
ner were President William F. Russell, 
Professor Daniel R. Davies and Grayson L. 
Kirk, Provost of Columbia University. 
The convention itself was heavily at- 
tended by Teachers College faculty. Presi- 
dent William F. Russell spoke at the general 
session of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association on February 25. 
Other speakers at general sessions and sec- 
tional meetings included: Professor Karl 
Bigelow on “The Professionalization of 
Teacher Education at the In-Service Level” 
at the meeting of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
and “The Preparation of College Teachers: 
What It Is and What It Might Be” at 2 
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sectional meeting of the Joint Conference 
on Teacher Education; Professor Clifford 
L. Brownell on “What About Extra Com- 
pensation for Additional School Services?” 
at the joint workshop of AASA and the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond on “Can We Measure Up?” at 
the NEA Department of Home Economics 
meeting; Professor Goodwin Watson on 
“Travel as Education” at the Conference on 
Educational Travel, and Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell on “Administrative Provisions for 
Curriculum Improvement” at the meeting 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 

Faculty members presiding over meetings 
and panels were: Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, president of the United States Chapter 
of the International Society for Business 
Education, at a general meeting on “Activi- 
ties of the U. S. Chapter of ISBE;” Professor 
John L. Rowe, vice president and member- 
ship chairman of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, at a 
NABTTI panel on “Professionalization and 
Integration of Subject Matter Courses with 
Directed Observation and Student Teacher 
Programs in Business Education;” Professor 
Bigelow, president of the Council on Co- 
operation for Teacher Education, at the 
meeting of the Joint Conference on Teacher 
Education in the United States; Professor 
Helen Walker, outgoing president of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, at meetings of the AERA; Professor 
Ruth Cunningham, leader of the panel on 
“Curriculum Experimentation” at the ASCD 
meeting; Professor Stephen Corey at the 
luncheon of the Department of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction, NEA, and Professor R. 
Freeman Butts at the NSSE sections on 
“The Role of the History of Education in 
Policy Making” and “The Emerging Task 
of the Foundations of Education.” 

Teachers College was represented on 
panels by: Professor Forkner at the 
NABTTI section on “Implications of Pro- 
fessionalization of Business Teacher Educa- 


tion for Graduate Schools of Education;” 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree at a discussion 
on teacher personnel; Professors Corey and 
Arthur I. Gates at the panel discussing the 
NSSE yearbook, “Learning and Instruc- 
tion;” Professor Butts at a panel discussion 
before the NSSE general session; Professor 
Irving Lorge at the AERA panel on re- 
search in connection with recruitment and 
training of educational research workers; 
Professor Gordon L. Mackenzie at an NSSE 
section meeting on “What Should Beginning 
Teachers Know About the Curriculum;” 
Professor Gates on a panel titled “Instruc- 
tion in Reading,” and Professor Harold J. 
McNally on a panel discussing “Construc- 
tive Experiment in Elementary Schools.” 
Among others attending the AASA meet- 
ings were Professors Frank Cyr, Ralph 
Spence, L. Thomas Hopkins and Paul Witt. 


Tue American Educational Research As- 
sociation has elected Professor Paul R. Mort 
vice president. Professor Mort, who will 
automatically become the president of 
AERA next year, took office on February 
27. Professor Gates was president of AERA 
in 1943, and Professor Walker began her 
term of office in 1949. 


On March 8, Professor Elsbree spoke to the 
Nassau County Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association on “Some Major Conflicts 
Confronting the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal.” The first annual School Board Insti- 
tute on Public Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh heard Professor Elsbree dis- 
cuss “The School Board and Personnel Re- 
lations” on March 23. 


GUIDANCE 


At the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation convention in Atlantic City March 
27 to 30, Professor Albert S. Thompson 
served as exhibits chairman. A number of 
publishing houses, government agencies, so- 
cial agencies and professional associations 
exhibited materials. 
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Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue meetings of the ASCD in Denver dur- 
ing February were attending by Dean Hollis 
L. Caswell, who presented a paper on “Re- 
search in Curriculum Development” at the 
Teachers College dinner. Professors Witt, 
Marcella Lawler, and Alice Miel also at- 
tended the ASCD convention. 

Dean Caswell spent February 16 in Lin- 
coln, Neb., at a conference organized by the 
University of Nebraska, together with the 
public schools of Lincoln and the State De- 
partment of Education. He worked with the 
central office personnel of the Lincoln 
schools on problems of curriculum im- 
provement, met with graduate students at 
the University, and spoke to the full staff 
of the school system. Dean Caswell spent 
February 17 in Winnetka, Ill., with Super- 
intendent William M. Alexander, meeting 
with members of his staff. During the week 
of March 13, Dean Caswell worked with the 
school systems of Torrance, Los Angeles, 
Orange County, Long Beach, San Diego 
City, and San Diego County, Calif., meeting 
with groups of teachers, supervisors and 
administrators on their curriculum prob- 
lems. 


As one of the nine members of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Education for Sec- 
ondary School Youth, Professor Lawler 
served as consultant at meetings of the 
group in Chicago January 22 to 26. Attend- 
ing the meetings were curriculum directors 
and directors of secondary education from 
cities of 200,000 and over. On January 27, 
Professor Lawler spoke on “A Modern Pro- 
gram of Secondary Education” at a two-day 
work conference held by the teachers and 
school board of Kingston, N. Y. Professor 
Lawler also attended the meeting of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
held in Kansas City. 


SPEAKING at the Clinton Parent Teachers 
Association in South Orange, N. J., on 
March 15, Professor Miel discussed “The 
Modern Elementary School Curriculum,” 


On February 27, Professor Ernest G. Os- 
borne was chairman of the afternoon session 
of the annual Conference of the Child Study 
Association, held in New York City. The 
topic of the meeting was “The Child’s Edu- 
cation: Grownups in the Making.” Profes- 
sor Osborne’s March schedule included a 
talk on “Discipline—Punishment of Educa- 
tion” at the annual Family Life Conference 
in Des Moines; leading a discussion group on 
“Teachers and Group Workers: What Are 
Their Assets and Limitations as Leaders of 
Young Children?” at the annual Conference 
of the Play Schools Association in New 
York City; lecturing on “The Psychological 
Factors in Marriage” in a series on Marriage 
and Family Relations at the University of 
Michigan, and talking on “Teachers Belong 
to Families, Too” at a dinner meeting of the 


T. C. chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Proressor Witt has been appointed chair- 
man of the constitutional revision commis- 
sion of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA. 

During the spring session, Professor Witt 
is serving as a general curriculum consultant 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Junior High School. 

On March 31, Professor Witt addressed 
the Audio-Visual Conference of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement at Buck Hills 
Falls, Pa. 


At the New York State Teachers Work- 


shop in Utica on March 23, Professor Emma 
D. Sheehy was leader of a music group. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue National Council on Elementary Sci- 
ence heard Professor Gerald S. Craig speak 
on “Modern Science and the Development 
of Behavior Patterns in Children”’ at its meet- 
ing in Denver on February 11. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Art the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
Chicago on April 15, Professor Howard F. 
Fehr demonstrated teaching a twelfth-grade 
mathematics class. Professor John R. Clark’s 
topic at the meeting was “Effecr've Quanti- 
tative Thinking” and Dr. Nathan Lazar dis- 
cussed the teaching of plane geometry as 
elementary scientific method. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


As president of the National Art Education 
Association, Professor Edwin Ziegfeld took 
part in the association’s winter meeting, 
which was held jointly with the Western 
Arts Association in Chicago, April 2 to 6. 
At the Eastern Arts Association convention 
held April 12 to 15 in New York City, he 
was chairman of a workshop discussion 
group on art teacher education. Miss 
Mildred Fairchild was a member of a panel 
which undertook to summarize and analyze 
the entire EAA convention program. 
Professor Ziegfeld also took part in the 
annual Art Education Conference held at 
the University of lowa during April where 
he commented on high school art work 
from all over the state and spoke on the 
development of art appreciation in schools. 


Ar the eighth annual Conference of the 
Committee on Art Education, held at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City 
in March, Mr. John Courtney participated 
in the session on experimental films in edu- 
cation. A film, “How To Make Hand Pup- 
pets,” prepared by students in his class in 
Stage Design and Marionette Production, 
was shown. Professor Arthur Young and 
Mr. Nathan Krevitsky also took part in the 
same session, Mr. Krevitsky presenting a 
film by his students on experimental color 
and Professor Young chairing a panel on 
“Tools for Art Education.” Professor Hop- 
kins also discussed using art in general edu- 
cation at one of the sessions. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Appressinc the Piano Teachers Congress of 
New York on February 2, Professor Ray- 
mond Burrows spoke on “Piano Classes in 
the Public Schools.” On February 14, Pro- 
fessor Burrows gave a demonstration piano 
lesson for the Southern Regional Meeting 
of the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants convening in Atlanta, Ga. Following 
the demonstration, he addressed the group 
on basic instruction in music. Professor 
Burrows also met with the executive com- 
mittee of the Piano Teachers Congress of 
New York, at their request, to offer con- 
sultation on certification of piano teachers. 
The meeting was held in New York City 
on February 16. 


Recent engagements for Professor Norval 
Church included his acting as guest con- 
ductor of the South Jersey All-High School 
Band at Haddonfield, N. J., on March 11 
and serving in the same capacity at the pub- 
lic schools of Kingsville, Tex., on March 16 
and 17. From March 18 to 24, he attended 
the Music Educators National Conference in 
St. Louis, and during April he was chairman 
of the Music Clinic at the State Teachers 
College of Connecticut in New Britain. 


Durinc January, Professor Ernest E. Harris 
addressed the Music Teachers League of 
New York City, conducted the Teachers 
College Little Symphony in its winter con- 
cert at McMillin Theatre and, as president 
of the In-and-About New York Music Edu- 
cators Club, presided over a meeting at New 
York University which featured a panel of 
leading composers, music educators and 
publishers. The T.C. concert featured the 
first performance of “Sinfonetta For Cham- 
ber Orchestra,” which was composed for 
the Teachers College Orchestra by Lionel 
Sematin and dedicated to Professor Harris. 

Other recent engagements for Professor 
Harris included conducting a Virginia All- 
State Band Clinic held at Winchester on 
February 10 and 11; attending a conference 
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of the national music fraternity, Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia, on February 16 and 17 and, 
as eastern province governor, presiding over 
the convention; addressing meetings of the 
American String Teachers Association in 
convention with the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
February 26, 27 and March 1; attending the 
national convention of the Music Educators 
National Conference from March 17 to 24, 
and serving as adjudicator for the Virginia 
State Music Festival in March. 


SERVING as music consultant, Professor 
Howard A. Murphy participated in a cur- 
riculum conference held on February 9 at 
the University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Own January 27, Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan acted as special examiner for the po- 
sition of Supervisor of the School Lunch 
Program, Civil Service Committee, Rhode 
Island Department of Civil Service in Provi- 
dence. She was also speaker at the New 
Jersey School Good Service Association 
meeting in Trenton on February 21. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Main speaker at the annual Illinois Business 
Education Association meeting in Chicago 
on March 31 was Professor Hamden L. 
Forkner. He dealt with the importance of 
business education at the secondary level. 


Ar the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting held in Boston from April 5 
to 8, Professor John L. Rowe, assistant pro- 
gram director of the association, served as 
chairman of the shorthand section, chairman 
of the sectional meeting dealing with “The 
Utilization of Community Resources in 
Business Education,” and a member of the 
resolutions committee. He also spoke to 
the Bryant College alumni luncheon on 
“The Challenge to the Business Teacher.” 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Discussinc her theories on relaxation, Pro- 
fessor Josephine L. Rathbone made a guest 
appearance on the WCBS Margaret Arlen 
show on February 15. She also participated in 
an Institute on Relaxation held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on February 17 and 
18, giving talks on “An Approach to the 
Development of a Functional Posture” and 
“Group Procedures for the Release of 
Tension.” 

Phi Delta Pi, national professional phy- 
sical education fraternity for women, made 
Professor Rathbone an honorary member on 
March 24 at a meeting at the Hotel Strand 
in Atlantic City. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue Lasker Award for 1949, given by the 
American Public Health Association to per- 
sons who have done outstanding work in 
public health nursing, was presented to 
Marion Sheehan, director of the National 
Committee for Improvement of Nursing 
Services. Miss Sheehan was a lecturer in 
public health nursing from 1937 to 1947 
and an instructor in 1947. She is the first 
non-physician to win the award, which was 
first given in 1946. 


On February 20, Professor R. Louise Mc- 
Manus attended an all-day conference spon- 
sored by the University of the State of New 
York Board of Examiners of Nurses, to dis- 
cuss matters of concern to colleges and 
universities offering basic, supplemental and 
advanced courses to nurses. The meeting 
was held in Albany. 


Proressor Lillian A. Hudson attended a 
meeting of the Advisory Nursing Commit- 
tee of the Nursing Division, New York 
State Department of Health, held at Albany 
on February 7. 
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REPRESENTING the Division at the organiza- 
tion-meeting of the Health Council of 
Greater New York on February 15, Pro- 
fessor Helen G. Schwarz spoke on “Com- 
munity Nursing Division.” 


Durinc December, Miss Mary Ann Tucek 
attended meetings of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science and 
the New York City Biology Teachers As- 
sociation, both held in New York City. 


SPEAKING at the combined meeting of the 
Central New York League of Nursing Edu- 
cation and the District Nurses Association 
held in Syracuse, on January 17, Professor 
Bernice E. Anderson’s topic was “The Legal 
Aspects of Nursing.” 

Professor Anderson participated in the 
annual meeting of the Delaware State Nurses 
Association and the League of Nursing Edu- 
cation at Wilmington, Del., on January 31. 
She spoke to the group on “What Nurses 
Should Do About Nursing” and acted as 
consultant to the Committee on Legislation 
regarding the drafting of a revision to the 
Nursing Practice Act of Delaware. 

J. B. Lippincott Company has published 
Facilitation of Interstate Movement of Reg- 
istered Nurses, by Professor Anderson. 


Durtinc March, Miss Katherine R. Nelson 
participated in two cancer institutes held in 
Springfield and Kansas City, Mo., under the 
auspices of the Division of Health of Mis- 
souri. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue regional conferences of the Associated 
Public School Systems, a research affiliate of 
the Institute, were attended by Professors 
Mort and Norton L. Beach. Conferences 
were held at High Point, N. C., and Lake 
Forest, Ill., during the week of January 9. 
Professors Beach and John K. Norton at- 
tended a state meeting of APSS members in 
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Richmond, Va., on January 16, and Profes- 
sor Beach met with the administrative staff 
of the St. Louis public schools to discuss the 
program of APSS on January 11. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Tue National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation has asked Professor Stephen M. Corey 
to prepare a chapter entitled “Psychological 
Foundations for General Education,” which 
will appear in the Society’s soth Yearbook 
devoted to general education at the college 
level. 


ADDRESSING a group of teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Maine on February 18, Professor 
A. Wellesley Foshay spoke on “The Bases of 
Behavior.” At the Junior High School Con- 
ference held at New York University on 
February 24, he participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Reporting to Parents.” Professor 
Foshay also served as a panel member in a 
conference held recently at Goddard Col- 
lege in Plainfield, Vt. 


Tue eighth pamphlet in the Parent-Teacher 
Series, Your Child’s Leisure Time, has re- 
cently been issued by the Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications. It was written by 
Mildred Celia Letton, of the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago, and 
edited by Professor Ruth Cunningham. 

As chairman, Professor Cunningham met 
with the committee for the 1952 Yearbook 
of the ASCD in Denver during the Associ- 
ation’s annual convention, to discuss plans 
for the publication, tentatively titled Grow- 
ing Up in Today’s World. It will deal with 
an inter-disciplinary approach to meeting the 
needs of children in our society. 

Professor Cunningham represented the 
National Education Association at a meet- 
ing of the World Federation for Mental 
Health held in New York City on January 
18. 
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Durinc a recent visit to Battle Creek, Mich., 
Professor Chandos Reid accompanied a 
large group of high school students on a 
visit through the factory of the Post Cereals 
Division of General Foods. The students 
were from Southeast Junior High School in 
Battle Creek, which is cooperating with the 
Institute on a project on the use of resources 
in a “vocations” unit. The purpose of the 
tour was to discuss job possibilities and re- 
quirements with the personnel staff of the 
factory. 


Turee junior high schools involved in the 
Denver Leadership Project are accumulat- 
ing data showing the effects of training 
meetings for leaders, recorders and resource 
people in PTA discussion groups. These in- 
vestigations illustrate the action-research ap- 
proach to the improvement of PTA meet- 
ings and school-community relations in 
general. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allen, Hazel K. (A.M. 1933), registrar, Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anderson, George C., teacher of physical 
education and general science, Hopkins Street 
School, Southport, Elmira, N. Y. 


Badgeley, Elizabeth W. (A.M. 1949), director, 
Inwood Community School, New York, N. Y. 


Banks, Ruth H. (A.M. 1945), teacher of fourth 
grade, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


Barber, Lorna, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Barkin, Leonard (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
art, State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Barth, Kathleen F. (A.M. 1949), secretary, 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


Commission on Christian Social Relations of 
Episcopal Diocese, New York, N. Y. 


Bays, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Becker, Helen R. (Ed. D. 1949), associate 
professor of education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Blankenship, J. R. (A.M. 1949), director of 
vocal music, Teaneck High School, Teaneck, 
N. J. 


Bledsoe, William W. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in mathematics and English, Army Education 
Center, Camp Haugen, Japan. 


Bosley, Howard E. (A.M. 1935), dean of in- 
struction, Maryland State Teachers College, 
Salisbury, Md. 


Brady, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of clothing, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Brady, Naomi C. (M.S. 1930), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Bruggman, Joseph E. (Ed.D. 1949), assistant 
professor of instrumental music, University of 


Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 


Bushman, Leo N. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
art, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


Claude, Eugenie Marie (A.M. 1947), home 
demonstration agent at large, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Cooke, R. C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Cottrill, Alfred L. (A.M. 1946), supervisor 
of boys’ and men’s activities, Bureau of Recrea- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


Cressman, Mary Anne (A.M. 1945), acting 
assistant chief of neuropsychiatric nursing, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Darsnek, Alma Catherine (A.M. 1949), super- 
visor of elementary grades, Kingswood School, 
Tate Springs, Tenn. 


Decker, Bernice L. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
supervisor of residence halls for men, University 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Delavan, Betty C., instructor in clothing and 
textiles, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Donovan, William O. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in music, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 








or 
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Doyle, John D. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics, Long Beach Junior High School, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


Evans, Carl H. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Fehr, Patricia T. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Thomas Edison School, Union City, N. J. 


Feldman, Frances A. (A.M. 1947), cafeteria 
manager and teacher of foods, Bellmore School 
No. 7, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Franks, Milford (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology and education and director 
of student teaching, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Fritz, C. Margaret (A.M. 1948), fifth grade 
critic teacher, Lanning Demonstration School, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Gifford, Edward N. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
science and social studies, Tivoli High School, 
Tivoli, N. Y. 

Gilmer, William J. (A.M. 1949), vocational 
counselor, Youth Service, Memphis, Tenn. 


Glasgow, Robert B., teacher of music, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Harris, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, Public Schools, Mullan, Idaho. 


Heath, Robert C. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Herman, Mildred E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
second, third and fourth grades, Isaac Mitchell 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Hess, Jean B. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. D. 


Hoover, John Grant (Ed.D. 1949), acting 
head of music department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Livingston, Ala. 


Howard, James A. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in psychology, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


Jaffe, Peter (A.M. 1949), teacher of history, 
Mahopac Central School, Mahopac, N. Y. 


Jensen, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fourth and fifth grades, Osaka Dependent 
School, Osaka, Japan. 


Johnson, Howard Albert (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant chief counselor for men, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif. 


Karpick, Catherine E.., principal and teacher 
of first grade, William Douglas School, North 
Branford, Conn. 


Keily, Noreen (A.M. 1949), director of rec- 
reation and extra-professional guidance, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Hospital School of Nursing. 


Kinsella, John J. (Ed.D. 1943), chairman, 
department of mathematics, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Knapp, Ronald E. (A.M. 1942), director of 
athletics, High School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Kodet, Alice L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
homemaking, Washington Street School, Frank- 
lin Square, N. Y. 


Langley, John B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Public Schools No. 16 and No. 2, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Marcikonis, Paul J. (Prof. Dip. 1948), super- 
visor of elementary teachers, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Mariani, Victor (Prof. Dip. 1949), instructor 
in music, Studio Guild of Musical Arts, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


McCloud, Virginia (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in art, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Melnick, Herbert (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
piano, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Narramore, Clyde M. (Ed.D. 1949), coordina- 
tor of research and guidance, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Overland, Anna E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
nursing, College of Nursing, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Peizer, Esther Selzer, teacher-director, Iron- 
dequoit Cooperative Nursery School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Persinger, Staples (A.M. 1939), teacher of 


physical education and hygiene, Teaneck High 
School, Teaneck, N. J. 


Pillsbury, Kent L. (A.M. 1949), counselor- 
coordinator, Rockland County Vocational Edu- 
cation and Extension Board, New City, N. Y. 


Porter, Phyllis Elaine (A.M. 1949), staff nurse, 
U. S. Veterans Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. 


Potts, Geneva Z. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
home economics, Longwood School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Price, Patricia (A.M. 1949), assistant teacher, 
Childrens Home School, New York, N. Y. 


Retzos, Kimon (A.M. 1950), teacher of fourth 
grade, Windward School, White Plains, N.Y. 


Reynolds, Ruth T. (A.M. 1946), personnel 
assistant, American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Riddle, Grace Adelaide, director of guidance, 
Salem Central School, Salem, N. Y. 


Romaine, Westervelt B., assistant professor of 
music, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


Roniger, Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), assistant state 
home demonstration leader, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Schimmenti, Marie, teacher of business edu- 
cation, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


Sciarrino, Joseph Vincent (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in music, Middletown Homeopathic 
Hospital, Middletown, N. Y. 


Seligmann, Barbara B. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of first and second grades, Pied Piper School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Shifrin, Miriam Levine (A.M. 1945), group 
teacher, Virginia Day Nursery, New York, 
N. Y. 


Siemons, Alice Elliott (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in education, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Spielman, Harold S., instructor in radio and 
electricity, School of Education, City Coll 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Strothman, Janet, assistant nursery school 
teacher, Agnes Russell Center, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y, 


Tedaldi, Maria (A.M. 1949), head teacher, 
Nursery School, Church of All Nations, New 
York, N. Y. 


Turner, Elmer (A.M. 1949), professor of 
sociology, Sterling College, Sterling, Kans. 


Walker, Joan Marie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
speech and civics, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, N. Y. 

Walter, Don A. (Ed.D. 1947), principal, 
Lincoln High School, Ferndale, Mich. 


Wanich, Mark C., Jr. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Amityville, N. Y. 

Williams, Frederick Park (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in music, The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. 

Williams, Margaret Elliott, instructor in 


English and French, St. Paul’s Polytechnic 
Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. 
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Alumni Activities 











Tue first in an annual series of alumni work 
conferences opened at the College on Feb- 
ruary 23. Attended by 150 alumni from all 
parts of the United States, the conference 
was planned to give former students a 
chance to become better acquainted with 
T. C. as it is today, and to make suggestions 
for future planning. The group was wel- 
comed by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The program for Thursday, February 23, 
included a general session in the morning 
at which College faculty members made 
short talks; a series of group meetings during 
the afternoon for the purpose of studying 
instructional and administrative activities of 
the college, a reception for alumni at 
President William F. Russell’s home, and a 
dinner meeting at the Columbia Men’s 
Faculty Club. The T. C. Drama Workshop 
presented a repeat performance of Two 
Blind Mice, a comedy by Samuel Spewack, 
for the alumni on Thursday evening. 
Additional group meetings were held on 
Friday morning, February 24, and the con- 
ference ended with a general discussion 
meeting at which suggestions for the future 
were received from attending alumni. 


Tue American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has elected WarREN T. Wuite, 
former student and superintendent of 
schools in Dallas, Tex., as president of the 
association for the coming year. 


A number of alumni attended the silver an- 
niversary dinner meeting of the Teachers 
College Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on February 24. The T. C. branch, 
organized in 1924, is the only student chap- 
ter among the eighty branches of the associ- 
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ation, and has remained a highly vigorous 
and respected unit. A number of past presi- 
dents of the branch now hold key positions 
in the educational world. These include 
Epwin A. Lee (Ph.D. 1932), president in 
1925-1926, now dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Mircuerr Dreese (Ph.D. 1929), 
president in 1928-1929, now professor and 
dean of the summer session, George Wash- 
ing University, Washington, D. C.; E. J. 
SparLinc (Ph.D. 1933), president in 1929- 
1930, now president of Roosevelt College, 
Chicago; Water H. Apams (Ph.D. 1933), 
president in 1930-1931, now dean of stu- 
dents, Abilene Christian College, Abilene, 
Tex.; Crarence W. Fattor (Ph.D. 1938), 
president in 1933-1934, now professor of 
education at the University of Colorado; 
Forrest Kirkpatrick (A.M. 1932), presi- 
dent in 1935-1936, now dean of students, 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia; 
Donavp E. Super (Ph.D. 1939), president in 
1936-1937, now professor of education, 
Teachers College; Henry B. McDaniev 
(Ph.D. 1941), president in 1938-1939, now 
associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, Calif., and James McKee (A.M. 
1946), president in 1945-1946, now professor 
of education at Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege in Hattiesburg. 


Tue secretary of loans and placement and 
former dean of men at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Harry E. Stone (A. M. 1922), will 
retire on June 30, 1950. He has been with 
the university for 27 years. Mr. Stone was 
vice president and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Eastern Association 
of Deans and Advisers of Men and vice 
president in charge of placement for the 
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American College Personnel Association 
from 1937 to 1938. He is devoting the next 
few months to the preparation of a report 
on the history of the organization and opera- 
tion of placement activities at West Virginia 
University, with a comparative study of 
similar services in other universities. 


Muriet L. Tuomas (Ed. D. 1945), now in 
her fourth year as principal of the School of 
Nursing and director of nursing service at 
Lynn Hospital, Lynn, Mass., was recently 
appointed to associate membership in the 
American Psychological Association. 


Long Ago in the Old World and Early 
Days in the New World, two new history 


textbooks by Joun Van Duyn SoutHwortu 
(A.M. 1936), were recently published by 
the Iroquois Publishing Co. 


Tue director of the Evening Art School at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., George 
McNet (A. M. 1946), presented a one-man 
show of abstract paintings at the Egan Gal- 
lery in New York City during February, 


Tue doctoral dissertation of Davin Exuott 
Werncast (Ph.D. 1948), titled Walter 


Lippman: A Study in Personal Journalism, 
and recently published by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, was favorably reviewed in 
The New Republic by Alexander H. Uhl, 
who called the book “an excellent study.” 











